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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——@——. 
OBODY pretends to deny that so far as a procession can 
prove anything, the reform procession which paraded Lon- 
don on Monday, and which took about three hours in passing any 
one spot, was one of the greatest political demonstrations which 
the world has ever seen. The people who constituted it were cheer- 
ful, business-like, and perfectly good-humoured. They cheered 
the Prince and Princess of Wales,—who with great tact showed 
themselves as interested observers of the demonstration in White- 
hall,—with the greatest enthusiasm, the people being obviously 
pleased by the gracious recognition they received. Mr. Bright, 
again, when they passed his house in Piccadilly, met with enthu- 
siastic cheers from the procession ; and Mr. Gladstone, who had 
to cross the course of the procession in going down to the House, 
was, as a matter of course, made the object of a great demon- 
stration. There is a great controversy as to the number of the 
procession itself. The Times puts it at about 30,000; the Daily 
Telegraph at 100,000. We believe that the average row con- 
tained about six men, that on an average about sixty rows passed 
the same point in a minute, and that the whole procession 
passed in about three hours. If these data be correct, the pro- 
cession itself must have numbered about 60,000, and that is the 
opinion of the closest observers. ‘There was no breach of order. 
None of the flower-beds in the Park were injured, no one was 
insulted, and the only point on which the Conservatives seem to 
be agreed is that with so much good humour as the procession 
showed, there could not have been much sense of indignation 
against the Peers. You might as well argue from Mr. Lowther’s 
jolly manner that he feels no resentment to the Prime Minister, 
and would not breathe fire out against him if he could. 








The speeches at the various stations in the Park were of 
various orders of merit, the best, perhaps, being Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson’s. He spoke in a slight shower of rain, remarking in 
reply to the good-natured cry, “ Put on your hat,” that he did 
not need it, as he was in his element. He remarked on the 
unanimity of the approbation given to the extension of house- 
hold franchise to the counties. Even the Tories, he said, 
felt such a burning anxiety for that result that they could get no 
sleep at night for thinking of it. The Bishops were with us, the 
Times was with us, and the Government were with us; the only 
difficulty was to know who were against us, and the only answer 
is “that great trades-union of landowners, the House of Lords.” 
If there were to be trades-unions in politics, Sir Wilfred thought 
they should have it turn and turn about,—the trades-union 
of landowners coming first, of shoemakers next, bricklayers 
next, and tailors next. That would be fair-play all round. Or 
the Queen might perhaps be asked to raise three hundred shoe- 
makers to the Peerage to pass the Bill, which would, however, be 
very bad for the shoemakers ; for there was a great tendency in 
men who became Peers to cease to be men. That, perhaps, is a 





little hard on the Peers. So far as we can see, Lord Sherbrooke 
is very like Mr. Lowe ; and if Lord Brabourne is decidedly better 
understood than he was as Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, that is 
only because it is so hard to judge from the chrysalis what 
the moth will be like. 


The Duke of Argyll made a very striking speech in the House 
of Lords on Tuesday, in reply to the very moderate, but very 
irrelevant, speech of Lord Redesdale, who wanted to persuade 
the Government to do what he well knows they think it suicidal 
to do,—to introduce their Redistribution Bill in the autumn 
Session as well as their Franchise Bill. The Duke of Argyll 
insisted that the Government had not been defeated, that it had 
elicited a universal expression that Household Franchise is 
inevitable in the counties, whether men could feel an en- 
thusiasm for it as Mr. Gladstone had done, or could feel none, 
which was his own case. He held that the object which 
Mr. Gladstone had set before himself in separating the Fran- 
chise Bill from Redistribution had been virtually achieved. The 
House of Lords had admitted that the 2,000,000 voters enfran- 
chised by the Franchise Bill must be admitted; in other words, 
the door of the electorate was now ajar, and two millions of 
persons were visible outside it, gazing eagerly in, persons whom 
they had all agreed to let in; it was not possible, therefore, 
to keep them outside that opening door much longer. The 
Duke declared that, looking to the moderation of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s sketch of Redistribution, he had perfect confidence in 
the intentions of Ministers, and thought the over-wrought sus- 
picions of the Tory Party quite unreasonable. He ended by 
expressing his profound conviction that the two parties were 
very fairly well agreed about Reform, and that only artificial 
difficulties prevented them from coming to an actual agreement. 
Perhaps so, but the artificial difficulties are of Lord Salisbury’s 
and his colleagues’ making, and can only be removed by the 
surrender of their position. 


The Conference has met twice since the financial Commis- 
sion produced its report, but no decision has been as yet 
arrived at; and there does not seem to be any very sanguine 
hope that when the Conference pronounces its decision next 
week, that decision will be of the kind which England desired, 
and to promote which the Conference was summoned. We 
should not ourselves greatly regret the result if the Conference 
simply failed, and England were left to deal with the situation 
without coming under further engagements to the other Powers. 
The greediness of the holders of Egyptian coupons may very 
well overreach itself. If they will not take the lower interest 
which alone Egypt can afford, on the security of Europe, they 
may find that they have played into the hands of the one Power 
which is likely to think only of the welfare of Egypt, and to 
refuse to regard Egypt as given in pawn to the money-lenders 
of Europe. 


We have no news from Egypt which is of any real worth this 
week. The Mudir of Dongola has fought so many great battles 
at Debbeh, that it seems almost a farce to be told of another; 
but we «ave told of another, in which he has again defeated some 
of the Mahdi’s troops, and we may believe about as much of it 
as we please. We have no trustworthy news of the condition 
of Khartoum, though the latest reports,—true or false,—declare 
that General Gordon is holding his own there, and has, indeed, 
proceeded some distance in his steamers, for the purpose of 
attacking the enemy who are not very earnest in their blockade. 
The complete absence of authentic information is not very 
creditable to the Government, who ought by this time to have 
overcome the difficulties in the way of a good Intelligence 
Department. 


We shall have trouble yet with the ‘ Nisero’ question, but it 
is at least to be hoped that the cynical proposal of the Dutch 
Minister for Foreign Affairs—to close “some ports in the 
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vicinity ” of the territory of the Rajah of Tenom—will not re- 
ceive Lord Granville’s approval. We have no quarrel with the 
other petty chiefs on the Sumatran seaboard, and no right 
whatever to bring illegal pressure to bear, with the object of 
forcing them to become our cats’-paws. Moreover, this closing 
of ports may very easily slide into wanton bombardments. The 
proper course is to induce the Dutch Government to allow us to 
mediate. An Englishman who knows the country should be 
sent in an English ship-of-war to treat with the Rajah. Other- 
wise, we shall shortly find ourselves committed to a new Ashanti 
expedition in a worse country, with the certain result of en- 
suring the murder of the survivors of the unfortunate crew. 





M. Ferry still seems to hope that he may settle his differences 
with China without awar. On Tuesday he is said to have stated at 
the Cabinet Council, that the Chinese Government had deputed 
the Viceroy of Nankin to settle pending questions with the French 
Envoy, M. Patendtre, especially that of the indemnity. The 
French fleet is to remain off Foochow till the indemnity is paid. 
Apparently the Chinese Government has wavered again as to 
whether they are equal to a war with France, and it is possible 
that they will agree to the terms which France has imposed. 
Ready-money, however, is not plentiful in China; and even if 
the result is peace, we suspect that France will have to arrange 
to pay herself by taking some equivalent for cash, 


Cholera is spreading in the south of France, though not very 
rapidly. It is said that there have been cases of Asiatic 
cholera at Lyons as well as at Arles, Nimes, and elsewhere in 
the south. At Marseilles and at ‘Toulon the epidemic has 
declined in the last day or two in consequence of the cooler 
weather, but at Toulon it is still very bad. It is asserted 
that there have been a few authentic cases of Asiatic cholera 
in Paris, and this is probably true, though it is denied by the 
authorities. It seems likely that we shall see little of the cholera 
in England this season, even if it reaches us at all. But an 
epidemic which comes so near us as France in one year, is pretty 
sure to be heard of in London in the next. 


The Attorney-General addressed the “Eighty Club” on 
Tuesday afternoon in a very eloquent speech, the burden of 
which was that the missionaries of Liberalism, as the Eighty 
regard themselves, ought to be very careful not to raise the 
question of the Reform of the House of Lords, while agitating 
for the passing of the Franchise Bill, lest by aiming at two quite 
different objects, the expression of public opinion should become 
less concentrated and less clear. He added, by way of answer to 
Lord Salisbury, that the opportunities of jerrymandering, in the 
sense of keeping down Conservative interests by provisions 
devised in the interest of the Liberal party, had been far more 
promising and considerable in the case of the Franchise Bill 
than they would be in the case of the Redistribution Bill; and 
that as by the admission of the Conservative party the Govern- 
ment had not availed themselves, but had scrupulously refused 
to avail themselves, of these opportunities in the one case, the 
Conservative leaders were bound to have given Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government credit for equally fair conduct in relation to the 
other case, the case of the Redistribution Bill. 





Sir Henry James’s exhortation to abstain from all agitation 
aimed at the reform of the House of Lords was not, on the 
whole, very cordially received. Mr. Bryce expressed the view 
that, in face of the last crisis, it would be simply impossible 
to agitate only for what the Lords had already refused to do, 
and that it would be quite necessary to call the attention of the 
country very strongly to the need of a reform of the Lords. 
Mr. Bryce gave Lord Salisbury perfect credit for the manli- 
ness of his course in throwing down the gage to the Commons, but 
expressed his opinion that it was absolutely essential for the 
Commons to take it up, and to place the issue plainly before the 
country. The Lords having declared that they are better 
judges of the true feeling of the country than the Commons, it 
becomes absolutely necessary to examine into the character of 
the Second Chamber, and to expose and, if possible, remedy its 
defects. 


Lord Salisbury’s speech at Sheffield on Tuesday was, in the 
main, a reply to the great demonstration of Monday, which he 
called “legislation by picnic.” He treated this great manifesta- 
tion of popular feeling with the utmost contempt, and declared 
that it was not for one of the Houses of the Legislature to regard 
the streets as expressing the mind of the country. No one ever 





said it was. But as Lord Salisbury will not regard the regularly 
elected Commons as expressing the mind of the country, the 
streets naturally have something to say, and at least 60,000 
persons have more right to speak for the country than some 
three hundred and sixty private persons, who do not even affect 
to express anyone’s opinion but their own. Lord Salisbury 
accused Mr, Gladstone of having sacrificed a great many useful 
measures siinply to express his wrath, as a domestic tyrant 
will sometimes destroy the household crockery when things 
do not go according to his mind. No one, however, 
knows better than Lord Salisbury that when you have to 
ask for an early autumn Session, it is quite impossible, how- 
ever well disciplined parties may be, to keep them hard at work 
to the end of August. The measures sacrificed were sacri- 
ficed, not to Mr. Gladstone’s petulance, of which he has shown 
no trace, but to the exigencies of an autumn Session. Mr, 
Chaplin, who spoke after Lord Salisbury, thought little of 
the demonstration of Monday, apparently because of its good. 
humour. If it had shown ill-humour, what would he have 
thought of it then ? 


Mr. Chamberlain replied to Lord Salisbury’s Sheffield 
address by a very lively speech, delivered on Wednesday 
night at a dinner of the Devonshire Club. He remarked on 
Mr. Goschen’s exhortation to us all to be moderate in the face 
of the extreme pretensions of the House of Lords, and said it 
reminded him of the advice given recently in the Philadelphia 
Ledger, to any lady who might happen to find herself in flames, 
to keep as cool as possible. Still, he thought the advice excel- 
lent, but hoped it would be followed by both parties; and he did 
not think it would conduce to moderation that Tory speakers 
should suggest, as they were suggesting, that without violence 
in popular demonstrations there could be no real earnestness, 
If the Conservatives were to cast contempt on popular demon- 
strations because they are so orderly and so good-humoured, 
the moderation counselled would hardly be preserved. Mr, 
Chamberlain urged that if Liberals are to refrain from all 
threats against the Lords, surely Tories should refrain from 
threats uttered in an opposite sense, such as those of Mr, 
James Lowther and Mr. Chaplin, who told the House of Lords, 
at their party meeting, that unless they persevered to the bitter 
end in the struggle from which those doughty champions had 
themselves shrunk away, the Upper House would lose the con- 
fidence of the Tory Party. Mr. Chaplin resembled the hero of 
the anti-Jacobin ballad :— 

“Poor John was a gallant captain, 
In battles much delighting ; 
He fled full soon, on the first of June, 

But bade the rest keep fighting.” 
Lord Salisbury’s theory of the position of the House of Lords, 
—that it is the fly-wheel of the Constitution,—was marked by 
that supreme ignorance of all machinery, except political, which 
characterises him ; for the function of a fly-wheel was not, as he 
supposed, to prevent excess of speed, but to equalise the 
motion,—sometimes to retard, sometimes to accelerate it. Now, 
what example could Lord Salisbury produce of the House of 
Lords ever accelerating the sluggishness of the Commons,— 
willing as they always are to retard still further even its most 
sluggish pace ? 


Sir Stafford Northcote,—who spoke on Tuesday at Lynn, 
where he urged the claims of Lord Salisbury’s son, Lord Cran- 
borne, to the confidence of the electors,—insisted on the four 
years’ delay in bringing forward Reform, as proving the indiffer- 
ence of the Liberal Government to Reform; and went on to 
renew the charge against Mr. Gladstone, of having misrepre- 
sented Lord Salisbury, which he had previously urged in the 
House of Commons. ‘This is a very foolish line to take. 
Mr. Gladstone explained fully the misunderstanding on 
which Sir Stafford Northcote lays so much emphasis, and 
explained it before any charge of misrepresentation had been 
brought against him. As to the fine distinction between 
legislating with a rope round his neck, and legislating with a 
pistol at his head, only a man in search of quarrels would insist 
on it at all. And, as a rule, it is only politicians whose mind is 
not fixed on the real issue, who go in search of quarrels. 





Mr. Gibson’s speech at Worcester on Thursday seems to 
have been less violent in its language than his controversial 
speeches usually are; but it was not more accurate. He declared 
that the question of the County Franchise was not before the 
constituencies at the last General Election, and his proof is 
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that Mr. Gladstone said little about it in the Midlothian cam- 
paign, and Lord Hartington nothing at all in Lancashire. The 
reason is obvious. The question was one on which there was no 
controversy in the Liberal camp, and to the principle of which 
there was no avowed opposition even in the Tory camp. But 
Mr. Gibson’s cavil shows the cloven hoof. Why this eager- 
ness to prove that the question of the County Franchise has not 
been approved by the country if the Tories sincerely desire the 
enfranchisement of the rural labourers ? They do not desire it, 
and their determination to force, if they can, a Dissolution on 
the question, is a proof of it. Mr. Gibson was equally inaccurate 
in accusing Mr. Chamberlain of saying that for the rejection of 
the Franchise Bill Lord Salisbury is alone responsible. Mr. 
Chamberlain said precisely the contrary. And most inaccurate 
of all was Mr. Gibson in crediting Lord Beaconsfield with house- 
hold suffrage in the boroughs. Let him consult Lord Salisbury’s 
speech on the third reading of the Reform. Bill of 1867, and he 
will see his error. 


“Supply” goes on with a slowness almost unprecedented 


> even in our own times, considering that almost everything 


else has now been postponed to it. Night after night the 
Irish Members contest every inch of ground in the voting 
of the Irish grants in supply, sometimes on one excuse, 
sometimes on another; though the recent disgraceful trials 
in connection with some of the Irish Civil servants have, of 
course, given the Irish Extremists great advantages for the 
struggle. Morning after morning the House breaks up after 
having passed some five or six votes in supply for twice the num- 
ber of hours’ work; and if this is to go on as it has gone on 
this week, the House, instead of being prorogued on August 
9th or 10th, will have to sit out the month. Verily no question 
of the day is so vital as the question of procedure ! 


Lord Randolph Churchill has certainly succeeded in impress- 
ing the Conservative Party throughout the country with his 
fighting qualities. At the meeting of more than 450 delegates 
from Conservative associations and clubs in all parts of the 
country, which was held on Wednesday in the Cutlers’ Hall, 
Sheffield, he obtained a great triumph over Earl Percy, who had 
a scheme for organising the party which was in competition 
with that of Lord Randolph. And yet Lord Randolph did not 
begin very well, for, as is not uncommon with him, he made a 
great blunder on a matter of fact. He said that there were 
some of the boroughs which had no Conservative organisation, 
and which on that account could not be affiliated to the National 
Union; and that amongst these, he regretted to say, was the 
borough of Eye; whereupon Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett rose, and 
said that he would do as Lord Randolph Churchill was 
accustomed to do, and give that statement a flat denial; and 
after him rose Mr. Ship—the delegate actually appointed by the 
Conservative Association in Eye—to confirm Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett’s statement. Notwithstanding this contretemps, it 
appeared, when it came to the vote, that the ballot gave Lord 
Randolph Churchill 346 votes, putting him at the very 
head of the poll; that the second to him, Mr. Forwood, of 
Liverpool, received only 298; while Earl Percy was eighth in 
the list, with only 260. Not only Lord Randolph Churchill and 
Mr. Forwood, but Colonel Burnaby, Mr. Edward Clarke, M.P., 
Mr. H. Chaplin, M.P., Mr. Gorst, M.P., and Sir H. Drummond- 
Wolff, M.P., appear to be preferred by the Conservative dele- 
gates to Earl Percy. Lord Randolph Churchill, however, is not 
ouly first favourite, but first without a second. 


The conference of delegates from the Independent Repub- 
lican Party assembled in New York on Tuesday to agree on 
their statement of principles. They were 457 in number, and 
sent by 21 different States; but the great majority—no fewer 
than 273—came from New York State alone, 84 from Massa- 
chusetts, 33 from New Jersey, 23 from Connecticut, and 19 
from Pennsylvania, so that only 20 delegates were sent by the 
remaining 16 States; and we may perhaps fairly assume that 
the Independent Republicans have their chief strength in New 
York and Massachusetts. The conference, which, of course, 
heartily supports the Presidency of Governor Cleveland and the 
Vice-Presidency of Mr. Hendricks, insisted almost exclusively 
on purity of administration. The programme states that 
American parties are not now divided by any admitted differ- 
ence of principle; that even amongst the Independents them- 
selves there are very considerable differences on questions of 
tariff, but that what they are all agreed upon is to make their 
voice effective for “an honest, pure, and wise administration.” 





The Independents do not intend to merge themselves in the 
Democrats, though they will do all in their power to secure 
support for the Democratic candidates. 


Mr. Justice Watkin Williams died suddenly on the night of 
Thursday week at Nottingham, where he was one of the Judges 
of Assize, from aneurism of the aorta, a disease from which he 
had suffered for some time. As he had studied medicine before 
going to the bar, he was well acquainted with the character of 
his disease, and knew the liability to sudden death which it 
involved. His place has been filled up by raising Mr. Alfred 
Wills, Q.C., to the Bench,—a very able lawyer, whose elevation 
has for many years been expected and desired by the Bar. 


The rumour to which we referred last week, that the vacant 
Canonry of Ripon had been offered to and accepted by the Rev. 
Malcolm MacColl, was true. And we are glad to observe that 
papers of very different shades of opinion all concur in thinking 
that never was an ecclesiastical promotion better deserved. Mr. 
MacColl is rightly termed by the Times a rather High Church- 
man, with a strong dash of the Broad Churchman in him; 
and, indeed, the late Canon Kingsley has expressed in 
his published letters warm sympathy with the general cast of 
Mr. MacColi’s theology. However, what gratities us in his 
promotion is that he is one of those clergymen who have never 
thought it necessary to disguise either their warm interest in 
politics or their Liberalism, and yet have never expressed 
that warm interest with any violence or acrimony. With all 
Mr. MacColl’s loyalty to the Liberal cause, some of his sincerest 
friends are reckoned among the ardent Tories. 





We greatly regret to record the death of Canon Lyttelton,— 
uncle of the present Lord Lyttelton,—after a very long and 
painful illness. The Churchef England has had few broader 
or more earnest theologians. More than once he has taken 
this journal to task for the tone of its theological remarks, but 
with so much simplicity and so much good feeling, that 
it was impossible not to be the better for his criticisms. The 
‘* precious balms” of the righteous are often very much harder 
to bear than the sneers of the world; but Canon Lyttelton was 
one of those who could express dissatisfaction and even dis 
approval without exciting in any generous mind the smallest 
feeling of resentment. Very few better or wider-minded men 
than Canon Lyttelton have belonged to the Church in our day. 


Yesterday week two burglars who were chased by the police 
in the neighbourhood of the New North Road, Islington, used 
their firearms in resisting them to such effect that two of the 
constables were seriously wounded before the burglars could be 
apprehended. ‘This has given rise to a demand that burglars 
who use deadly weapons, or have them ready for use, should 
have a flogging on their conviction, In addition to the regular 
punishment at present inflicted by the law. We greatly doubt 
the wisdom of adding these floggings to more serious punish- 
ments, unless it be in cases where brutal cruelty has been com- 
mitted. It would be quite reasonable to make the sentence of 
a man who has not only broken into a dwelling-house, but used 
violence towards the person, a much severer sentence than one 
who had made stealing his only object; but these supplementary 
floggings are very apt to demoralise the prison staff, and to put 
the criminals into a vindictive state of feeling at the very com- 
mencement of their punishment. As regards the prisoner only, 
we believe that these floggings are only suitable as sharp punish- 
ments for brutal offences, when the punishment ends as well 
Long sentences should not be 
begun with assaults on the person of the convict. 


as begins with the flogging. 


The Edinburgh Review appears to have ceased altogether to 
be the political organ of the Liberals, or, indeed, of any party 
at all. In the new number which has just appeared, there is 
no paper on the political situation, deeply interesting as that 
political situation is, while the Quarterly has two vehement 
party articles which are at least bitter, if not strong. The 
Edinburgh is ostentatiously silent on political affairs. In faet, 
the Review of Jeffrey and Brougham seems to have ceased to 
exist. ‘hat being the case, we almost wonder why the Review 
continues to appear as a mere literary organ. ‘The Edinburgh 
was nothing if not political, and will never, we suspect, be 
very much after it has ceased to be political. No one can read 
its table of contents for July without wonder and regret. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 1004 to 1003. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 
AGITATION AND “ MODERATION.” 


O one who listened to the Attorney-General’s most elo- 
quent and earnest exhortation, addressed to the Eighty 
Club on Tuesday, to agitate for the Franchise Bill without 
violence, and without threatening the Lords with consequences 
in case they reject the Franchise Bill again, could have doubted 
for a moment that he was in earnest. He believed what he 
said, that by distracting the mind of the country from the one 
object—the strenuous purpose to pass the Franchise Bill—to 
the second object—the Reform of the Lords—we should 
seriously endanger that which we could otherwise secure, the 
success of the Franchise Bill. But admirable as the Attorney- 
General’s earnestness and eloquence were, we must with 
great deference express our profound conviction that he 
is mistaken in supposing that the two objects can be 
safely dissevered. What we have to consider is this, 
—first, what we are aiming at; and next, what are our 
means of obtaining what we are aiming at. Now, what are 
we aiming at? Not simply to get the Franchise Bill in the 
end,—the Lords themselves have promised us that, and would, 
moreover, grant it cheerfully to a Conservative Government,— 
but to get the Franchise Bill, with a Redistribution Bill, if 
possible, if not, without it, before the Dissolution, As Mr. 
Bryce very justly said, if the Government had acquiesced in 
the claim of the Lords to dictate an appeal to the country, 
the whole cause would have been lost ; we should never again 
have been safe from the pretensions of the Lords to declare 
that some great question had not been fairly submitted to 
the constituencies, and that without a Dissolution on that 
point, and that point exclusively; they must decline to regard 
the House of Commons as representing truly the mind of the 
constituencies. What we must have, then, is not merely 
the County Franchise Bill, but the County Franchise 
Bill carried before a Dissolution, and in the face of 
Lord Salisbury’s pretension to postpone surrender till after 
a Dissolution. But now, in the second place, what means 
have we of forcing this surrender on the Lords? We 
know that Lord Salisbury means to reject the Franchise Bill 
as often as it is offered without a Redistribution Bill, until the 
constituencies shall have formally declared that Mr. Gladstone 
is right in insisting that the Franchise Bill shall be carried as 
a preliminary to Redistribution. This being so, what is 
to prevent the Peers from following Lord Salisbury’s advice, 
and rejecting the Franchise Bill, if offered alone, as often as it 
shall be offered, until this Parliament shall have expired by 
virtue of the Septennial Act? So far as we see, there is but 
one consideration which can prevent the Peers from following 
Lord Salisbury’s advice, and that is the growth of the 
salutary conviction that if they act in this way, the Disso- 
lution, when it comes, will bring with it a House of Commons 
pledged to care for one thing above all others, and that is,— 
war to the knife with the present House of Peers. That is 
the consideration, and the only consideration, as it seems to 
us, which will cause the group of fifty Peers who formed 
the majority against Lord Wemyss’s motion last week 
to melt and dwindle away, till in the crisis of the 
autumn campaign that group will probably cease to exist 
altogether. But for that fear, why should a single one 
of the fifty change his vote? Why should he not say,— 
‘ Whether we surrender now or surrender after the Dissolution 
will make all the difference in the world to us. If we sur- 
render after the Dissolution, we shall have established the pre- 
cedent that the House of Peers have the right to dispute the 
authority of the Commons to speak the mind of the country. 
That is a very substantial right, and our constitutional position 
cannot be more conspicuously strengthened than by asserting 
it. In the meantime, nothing can hurt us. We are only ex- 
ercising our constitutional right to reject a Bill submitted to 
us; and when we have rejected it often enough, a Dissolution 
must follow, whether our opponents like it or not.’ We 
can see no forcible answer to that argument, except one, 
namely, that if the Peers do act in that way, the question of 
the abolition of the House of Peers will become the question 
before the country, and will quite swallow up the questions 
affecting the Franchise. Now, the Peers would certainly not 
enjoy the election of a House of Commons with a majority of 
a hundred and fifty, pledged explicitly to the abolition of the 
existing House of Peers and the substitution of some very 
different arrangement. That would frighten them. There is 





nothing which a hereditary caste fears more than to find itself 
in the presence of a hostile and resolute people. And we 
do not in the least doubt that if there were any visible 
probability of this, not merely twenty-six Peers, but pro- 
bably a hundred at least, would go over to the Liberal 
side for the nonce, in order to postpone the crisis and 
soften down the temper of the country. Well, if this be 
so,—and we see no loophole of escape from the conviction 
that this is so,—the very essence of the agitation, even for the 
Franchise Bill, is the diffusion throughout the country of the 
conviction that a reform of the Peers is absolutely essential, 
and that the conduct of Lord Salisbury’s majority in the last 
fortnight has brought the question well to the front. For 
our own parts, we confess frankly that we care at least as 
much for a removal of this permanent and vexatious hindrance 
to all beneficial legislation, as we do for the success of the 
Franchise Bill itself. It is all very well to talk, as our respected 
correspondent, Sir Edward Strachey, talks, in his letter of to- 
day, of the harmlessness of the Peers when once they learn 
their true place. But his own letter confutes him. They never 
have learnt their true place yet, and they never will learn it, 


if we leave it in the power of a permanent Tory majority always ~ 


to resist any decision of the House of Commons which has not as 
yet roused a storm in the country. Why, he himself refers 
to the frightful mischief done by the rejection of the Com- 
pensation for Disturbance Bill. Yet that Bill, as Mr. Fawcett 
has often pointed out, was carried, on its third reading in the 
Commons, by a majority quite insufficient to convince the hos- 
tile Peers that the country really cared about it. Are we for 
ever to be at the mercy of a majority of squires—some of them 
very selfish, many of them completely ignorant of politics, most 
of them deeply prejudiced—when it is a question whether the 
right thing shall be done at the right time, or not done till 
all the appropriateness of doing it has passed away? We 
maintain that there is no Legislature in the world hampered 
as a Liberal House of Commons is hampered, by the steady, 
pertinacious resistance of the House of Lords. Even the 
German Council of Princes is reason itself compared with our 
House of Lords, for the German Council of Princes is governed 
in reality by the Monarchs and the Chief Ministers themselves, 
who know the grave responsibility of the steps they take, and 
have the fullest possible information of the effect those steps will 
have on the German Empire. But the bulk of our Second 
Chamber is a slow and privileged squirearchy, which follows the 
sway of one or two leading minds without any real apprecia- 
tion of the motives to which these leading minds themselves 
respond. 

However, this is a digression. What we are driving at is 
this, that even for the sake of carrying the Franchise Bill 
itself before a Dissolution,—and that is, as the Attorney-General 
admits, our great object,—it is absolutely essential to bring 
forward, “ with some pressure,” the urgency of a reform of the 
Lords. Unless we do that, we give the Lords no excuse for 
surrender. By persevering in the line they have already 
taken, they can certainly ensure a Dissolution on the present 
Franchise ; and if they do that, they will have won the stakes 
for which Lord Salisbury is playing. We say that whether they 


surrender or not, the question of the reform of the Lords ° 


ought to be taken up most gravely by the country, But we 
do not and cannot deny that a sarrender of the Peers in the 
autumn would take a good deal of the wind out of the sails of 
the agitation which we desire to see successful for the reform 
of the Lords; and that would be the only consideration which 
would powerfully influence the Lords to surrender their pre- 
posterous claim, We, for our own parts, sincerely hope that 
such a surrender would not take so much wind out of our 
sails as to destroy the chance of a Dissolution in which the main 
question would still be the reform of the Lords. But we are 
well aware that a surrender of tie Lords in the autumn would 
play into the hands of that dilatory party who are always 
eager to let fundamental questions alone. However, our 
present point is simply this, that if what the Attorney- 
General calls “moderation” is to go too far, we shall not 
even give the Lords any excuse for surrender. It is all very 
well, as Mr. Bryce said at the Eighty Club, not to talk 
Billingsgate. It is all very well to eschew such language even 
as Professor Rogers’s, as to the morality of the House of 
Lords,—language which, so far as we know, it would be very 
difficult to justify by proofs. It is always well to say only 
what you mean, and not more than you mean. It is always 
well to avoid extravagance and vague threats. If this is 
moderation, we are all for moderation. But if moderation is 
to mean, as the Attorney-General seemed to think, confining 
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ourselves toa mere manifestation of public opinion in favour of 
the Franchise, we must say that we might as well give up the 
agitation altogether. The Lords profess themselves entirely 
with us about the franchise. They profess that all their 
desire is either to get an immediate Dissolution, or a complete 
proposal for Reform—of which it would be simply impossible to 
carry any part in the present Parliament. Therefore, for anything 
we can see, the Lords would themselves join in the expression 
of public opinion favourable to the franchise, and would only 
add, in a careless aside, that if it is to be carried without a 
Redistribution Bill, the country ought to take upon itself the 
great responsibility of so anomalous a subdivision of a great 
whole. If, then, we are to get the Franchise Bill without a Dis- 
solution, demonstrations such as that of Monday,—grand and 
useful as they are,—are not the way to get it. We must make 
the Lords feel,—what is, we believe, true,—that almost every 
Liberal in the country is beginning to think the present 
House of Lords quite too intolerable an obstruction to 
wholesome legislation for a civilised State to endure. And 
we must make them understand, also, that not only is this 
the conviction of almost every Liberal in the country, but 
that the number of Liberals in the country,—in this sense of 
the term,—is increasing ver; rapidly indeed. 





LORD SALISBURY AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 
ORD SALISBURY’S speech at Sheffield on Tuesday was 


an attempt to minimise to his own imagination the 
effect produced upon it by the London demonstration of the 
previous day, and a very inadequate attempt, too. Every one 
who was on the spot agrees that Lord Salisbury produced the 
impression of a considerable orator, who, whatever he may have 
succeeded in doing, did not on that occasion succeed in satisfying 
himself, As a very natural consequence, he did not produce even 
on his audience as much effect as the extremely inferior orator 
who succeeded him—M>r. Henry Chaplin, That worthy man 
has the great advantage, for the purposes of a controversy 
of this kind, of having no imagination, while Lord 
Salisbury has the great disadvantage, for the same purpose, 
of having a very active and lively imagination, which stands 
in his own way the moment he tries to persuade himself that a 
procession which took at least three hours in passing any one 
spot, and which was received with the most hearty cheers and 
acclamations by the multitudes who watched it, meant nothing 
of any consequence, nothing of which the Peers need take the 
smallest account. Again, Lord Salisbury has not only an 
imagination, but he is the leader of that great majority in the 
House of Peers which did the very thing which this procession 
was organised to protest against. And this loads him with a sense 
of responsibility which Mr. Henry Chaplin, who only egged him 
on to his act of folly, very naturally did not feel nearly so 
keenly. We seldom feel our responsibility for advising our 
friends to do foolish things, as we feel cur responsibility for the 
follies for which we ourselves must suffer. So it happened 
that Lord Salisbury addressed his great Sheffield audience with 
a heavy heart,—a heavy heart cowed by the constant inter- 
ruption and displeasure with which all his sneers at Mr. 
Gladstone were received,—-while Mr. Henry Chaplin addressed 
the same audience with a light heart, and really with 
considerably more popular acceptance than his much more 
powerful leader. Mr. Chaplin had persuaded himself, to 
use his own elegant language, that the House of Lords 
were about “to beat the Prime Minister into a cocked 
hat.” He seriously held, too, we suppose, that the cheerful- 
ness of the people who constituted the great demonstration 
of Monday proved their “indifference” to the cause which 
they were making that demonstration to support; and held 
this in spite of knowing that his own extreme cheerfulness at 
Sheffield, did not in the least militate against the ardour of 
his desire to bring about that “beating of the Prime Minister 
into a cocked hat ” of which he is so confident. However, the 
confidence of such a man as Mr. Chaplin is proof against any 
number of self-contradictions, however capricious, and deserves 
no serious attention from anybody. But Lord Salisbury’s 
obvious embarrassment, even in the delivery of an extremely 
clever and epigrammatic speech, was a much more striking 
phenomenon than Mr. Chaplin’s light heart. Lord Salisbury 
knew, when he talked of “legislation by picnic,” that what- 
ever it may be worth, “legislation by picnic,” like that of 
Monday, is entirely beyond the reach of the Conservative 
Party. He was very likely aware of the fact that Lord Beau- 
champ was even then organising “ a grand Conservative demon- 
stration and féte” at Worcester for the next day but one, that is, 





for Thursday last. Now, that was, we suppose, another attempt 
at legislation by picnic; but under what circumstances was 
it organised? The Conservatives who were to attend were to 
listen, indeed, to the eloquence of Mr. Gibson; but the 
eloquence of Mr. Gibson was not considered nearly enough to 
bring them in numbers of any consequence. They were to 
have “fireworks,’—which must, by the way, have been 
appropriately enough put out by the rain, very much as 
the hopes of Conservatives are doomed to be put out, 
— dancing,” and “a balloon,’ as well as the eloquence 
of the Right Hon. Edward Gibson; and the local trains 
were to make special arrangement and lower their fares 
for the occasion. Well, that is the way in which the 
Conservatives are obliged to organise “legislation by picnic ;” 
and, even under these circumstances, what kind of a 
demonstration do they succeed in obtaining? Lord Salisbury, 
who, like every considerable orator, cannot harden himself 
against the impressiveness of true outbursts of popular 
feeling, may struggle as he pleases to diminish the effect pro- 
duced on his own imagination by the displays of popular 
feeling which he has seen and read of, but he cannot do it. 
He knows perfectly well that he is struggling for a lost cause, 
and that he has chosen his ground with just that kind of 
fatal obstinacy with which losing Generals so often cling to 
prepossessions of their own, against the plain teaching of the 
situation. 

And Lord Salisbury tries to blind himself,—very un- 
successfully, as it seems to us,—not only to the significance 
of these popular demonstrations, but also to the signifi- 
cance of the unanimity of the House of Commons on the 
Franchise Bill. He calls it *‘ the most servile House of Com- 
mons,—servile to the Minister, servile to the caucus,—that the 
Palace of Westminster has ever seen ;” and he complains that 
“we are denounced because we will not allow this House of 
Commons, so discredited,—discredited by every circumstance, 
discredited by every by-election that takes place,—te settle 
upon an unsound, partisan, and inequitable basis, the Constitu- 
tion which we are appointed to protect.” Now, can Lord Salis- 
bury really justify a word of that invective ? Does he seriously 
assert the by-election at Liverpool, for instance, which returned 
a Liberal without the help of the minority clause, though the 
majority in Liverpool has for years and years been Tory, a dis- 
crediting incident for us? Does he not know what numbers 
of men of ability there are in the House of Commons who, in 
consequence of the obstructiveness of a few other Members, 
have hardly opened their lips since they entered the House ¢ 
Does he seriously believe that these men are servile to Mr. 
Gladstone, while their constituents are, as he maintains, 
clamouring that they should throw over Mr. Gladstone? Does 
he not perfectly well know that what they are really guilty of 
is not servility to the Ministry or the caucus, but loyalty to the 
great majority of their constituents, and that that is a kind of 
servility of which honourable men are not ashamed? Let 
him but consider the events of 1866, how a great Cave was 
formed, and the Ministry at last overthrown, simply be- 
cause the constituencies did not make their power suffi- 
ciently felt over their Members, At present the Members 
in the House of Commons know better than to disregard the 
communities which they were elected to represent, and have 
steadily adhered to their pledges from first to last. And that 
is what Lord Salisbury calls servility! Can he in his own 
mind believe that a few hundred Peers, with no constituents at 
all, and no means of gauging the mind of the country, are 
better representatives of that mind than 640 men whose poli- 
tical life depends on the will of the electors? It is to us 
simply incredible that Lord Salisbury should in his heart feel 
this profound contempt, not merely for the demonstrations in the 
streets, but for the only organised body which is in constant 
contact with the people,—this serious conviction that three 
or four hundred titled landed proprietors have means of 
knowing the true mind of England, which are wholly denied 
first to the people themselves, and next to the properly elected 
representatives of the people. His wish is father to the thought, 
but thoughts of that parentage are not really firmly held ; 
and Lord Salisbury’s thoughts on this subject are evidently 
very ricketty and insecure, and betray their insecurity at times 
even to himself. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s reply to Lord Salisbury at the Devonshire 
Club on Wednesday was extremely effective, especially where 
he showed that the Conservatives imitate every mancuvre of 
the popular party so far as they can do so without the popu- 
larity, and that at the present moment the Central Conserva- 
tive Association is manufacturing cut-and-dried resolutions 
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wholesale for every sort of country committee and club, and is 
distributing them in large batches to the local centres, “to be 
returned by the halfpenny post as the free expression of an un- 
controllable manifestation of popular emotion.”’ In fact, every- 
thing that, if done by large and enthusiastic bodies of men, 
would mean a great deal, is actually done by small though violent 
bodies of men, on the chance of its being mistaken for popular 
opinion. That does not look very much asif the Conservatives 
felt the supreme scorn of irregular manifestations of popular 
opinion which Lord Salisbury professes where they happen to 
be made on the Liberal side. As Mr. Chamberlain says, 
greatly as Lord Salisbury despises all the works “ manu- 
factured ” by the caucus, it looks as if he would very much 
like to know “the secret of the manufacture.” Again, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s evidence that the enthusiasm now professed by 
the Conservatives for household franchise, is a completely 
fictitious and artificial product of political necessity, was con- 
clusive. Not only had the Conservatives steadily voted against 
Mr. Trevelyan whenever he brought forward the subject of 
household franchise in the counties up to the present 
Session, but Lord Salisbury himself, no later than last 
autumn, held that the labourers did not want the franchise, 
and that if they had it, it would be very unlikely that 
they would make a good use of it. This line of conduct,— 
the same which Lord Randolph Churchill adopted in Edin- 
burgh,—is completely inconsistent with the passion for ex- 
tending the franchise which Conservatives now find it desirable 
to feign; but no one can doubt that it represented the real 
feeling of the Conservative Party a great deal better, When 
a nurse overlays, as it is called, an infant, of the inconvenient 
restlessness of which she has been heard to complain loudly 
and repeatedly, there is generally an unpleasant suspicion 
against her; and that is just what has happened to the 
bantling in which the Tory Peers now profess to feel so fond 
and tender an interest. Finally, we do not suppose that Mr. 
Chamberlain was serious when he suggested that perhaps, 
after all, Lord Salisbury might be one of the most ardent 
Radicals amongst us, and that under the veil of patrician 
arrogance he is really concealing a deep contempt for his 
order, and secret designs for its humiliation. But though Mr. 
Chamberlain was not, of course, serious in that suggestion, it 
is perfectly true that if Lord Salisbury were really the worst 
enemy of his order, he could hardly show his enmity to better 
purpose than by urging it on to the policy to which at last 
he has succeeded in commilting it. 


THE THIRD PARTY IN THE UNITED STATES, 


E have seen few events more full of political promise 

than the formation in New York of this third party 

in American politics, which proposes to cast in its lot neither 
with Republicans nor with Democrats, as such, but with 
that party, whichever it may be, which makes the most 
earnest efforts to purify the administrative practice of 
the American Government. As the Independents say, 
in the admirable statement of their principles which they 
put forth on Tuesday, political parties in the United 
States “are not now divided by any vital principle of 
public policy.” It is no longer true,—as it once was, for 
instance,—that the Democrats defend the autonomy of the 
States, and that the Republicans wish to solidify the Federa- 
tion from an association of States into a compact nation. For 
the time at least, the national policy has so far triumphed 
that no political leader would venture now to regard the 
Government at Washington as the mere temporary instrument 
of an alliance; while there is no party in the United States 
which even wishes to push centralisation further at present 
in the sense of materiaily diminishing the State power 
of local self-government. The Republican and Democratic 
Parties are for the time rather distinguished by the character 
and aims of the men who lead them, than by any very clear 
difference of principle. Both alike are in principle heartily demo- 
cratic, Either of them probably would adopt either Protection or 
Free-trade, according as their leaders saw a growing tendency in 
the people towards Protection or Free-trade. Or, if there be 
a certain number of scientific Free-traders who care too much 
for the principle to bend to the popular will, they are, we suspect, 
pretty equally divided between the two parties, though latterly 
the Democratic Party has inclined more towards Free-trade, 
rather, we suspect, on the ground that the Republican Party has 
taken the opposite direction, and that the irritation of the West 
with the high tariff demands organised expression, than for any 
better reason. At all events, the Independents frankly admit 








that they themselves are not agreed on their financial polic ; 

y 
they tell us that some of them are Free-traders and some of 
them Protectionists, and that they waive their differences in 
order to express a much more important conviction than any 
other,—the conviction that the administration ought to be 
pure, and that all corrupt elements in it ought to be carefully 
rooted out. “ Nothing,” they say, “ would more deeply stain the 
American name, or prove more disastrous to the public wel- 
fare, than the deliberate indifference of the people of the 
United States to the increasing public corruption, and the 
want of official integrity in the highest trusts of government.” 
That is not only true, but is the one truth which it is essential 
at the present moment to practise in the United States. If 
democracy is ever to be honourable, it ought to be honourable 
in the land whose political history began in democracy, and 
where there is so little pauperism or want that there is no 
excuse for not putting an ideal principle of conduct even above 
policy itself. In countries where the proletariat forms a large 
proportion of the people, and where it is not only poor, but 
miserable, questions like the Free-trade question cannot but be 
absolutely essential even to political morality itself. But 
this is not so in the United States, where, whatever the 
Government yolicy may be, there is already Free-trade through- 
out a great continent, and where the large tracts of virgin soil 
secure the people against the worst of European miseries, 
In such a land it is incumbent on the people, if they 
would have democracy respected, to make their democracy 
respectable ; and yet it is just there, and just because the general 
well-being is assured, that the people are most indifferent to 
the acts, and even more indifferent to the motives, by which 
their good name is so often dragged through the mud. 
This is why it is so essential that a third party should be 
formed, comparatively indifferent to the small distinctions of 
policy which divide Republicans and Democrats, but bent on 
securing that the Government, whether it be in the hands of 
Republicans or in the hands of Democrats, should be wielded 
by men of high integrity, whose first object will be to get rid 
of official corruption in the departments, and throughout the 
administration. 

And the Independents have been wise, even while they sup- 
port Governor Cleveland’s candidature, not to merge themselves 
in the Democratic Party. The Democratic Party have fixed on 
a good candidate this time,—a candidate who is chiefly known 
for his great services in defeating the inveterate jobbery 
prevalent in the State of New York. But there is no reason 
at all why the Democratic Party should continue to support 
the cause of purity, unless they find that doing so brings 
them power. Tammany Hall is a Democratic institution, and 
Tammany Hall has been the centre of all sorts of corrup- 
tion. It may well happen that in the next great contest 
between the Republicans and the Democrats it would be the 
Republicans who supported purity, and the Democrats who had 
relapsed into apologies for habits of corruption. If the Independ- 
ent Party is to do any permanent good, it must hold aloof from 
all parties which are not founded on the demand for a higher 
type of official morality. And we heartily rejoice that they 
have decided to hold themselves thus aloof, and even while 
exerting themselves for Governor Cleveland, to preserve the 
separateness of their organisation. It is time that there should 
be a party which has this one thing in view,—to vindicate for 
Democracy the same sort of scrupulousness and honesty of 
action which has been secured in Europe, wherever it has been 
secured at all, by the use of aristocratic instruments of Govern- 
ment, for whom the ordinary corrupt motives have compara- 
tively little attraction. It cannot be denied that government 
by the majority means government by average men; and that 
government by average men will never be a high-minded or 
scrupulous government, unless some strong influence be at 
wotk to make the average men select those who are nobler 
than themselves, as well as cleverer than themselves, for their 
agents, This is, as we understand it, the distinctive aim of 
the third party in the United States. They ask the people 
to insist that the Government shall, for the future, be carried 
on by men of whom they can be morally, as well as in- 
tellectually, proud; that it shall be carried on, not only by 
sharper men than the multitude,—which it always must be, 
since influence can only be gained by a certain superiority of 
talent,—but by men less vulgar, less greedy, less pleasure- 
loving, less self-interested than the multitude, men to whom 
the people of the United States can look up with gratitude for 
having raised the level of public morality, as well as with 
admiration for their talents and their energy. A strong third 
party, avowedly indifferent to minor considerations, but declaring 
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their intention to throw in their influence as a makeweight to 
either scale where it is wanted to raise the level of public 
morality, may do a great deal to connect the name of 
Democracy with a nobler and more fastidious temper than it 
has hitherto been usual to associate with that word. It is 
not very wonderful if hitherto government by the people 
has been frequently vulgar. Yet none know better than the 
people what moral nobleness really means, even though they 
do not often reach it; and it ought to be the function of the 
great Western Republic to teach us that the people are capable 
not only of discerning nobleness, but of insisting that they will 
have men morally nobler than any average they can reach, to 
revere and to obey. 





THE TORY MYTH. 


MYTH, scientifically considered, is the development of 
fictitious persons or events, under the stimulus of 
feeling or desire, from a small nucleus of fact. Strauss 
wrote his ‘Leben Jesu” to prove that the Christ of the 
Gospels and the historical events therein related had no 
historical existence, but were merely a group of charming and 
instructive myths gradually developed out of a slender sub- 
stratum of fact by the prolific imagination and affectionate 
devotion of the early Christians. The late Archbishop 
Whately reduced this theory to absurdity by his “ Historic 
Doubts of Napoleon,” the clever jeu desprit in which he 
undertook to prove—and did prove with a logical coherence 
superior to Strauss’s essay—that Napoleon was a mere myth 
generated from a slender basis of fact by the patriotic 
aspirations of our imaginative neighbours across the Channel. 
A still later application of this critical method was made 
by the author of the “Eclipse of Faith” in an ingenious 
argument to prove the mythical character of the agitation 
concerning Papal aggression in England in the year 1590. 
Lord Salisbury is trying to persuade the people of England 
that the great Liberal victory of 1880 is a myth; and, 
unlike Whately and the author of the “ Eclipse of Faith,” he 
evidently believes in his own paradox. He has just repeated at 
Sheffield, what he has. declared on various previous occasions, 
namely, that the Liberal majority in 1880 was “a scratch 
majority,” “an accidental majority,” “ got together by false 
promises ;” and that an appeal to the same electorate, 
now disillusioned, would reverse the verdict. That is Lord 
Salisbury’s sincere belief, and the great mass of his followers 
share it. Indeed, it has crystallised itself now into very mythi- 
cal history. Hence their eagerness to force a Dissolution before 
household suffrage has been given to the counties. The logic 
of this belief is not apparent. If Mr. Gladstone is the 
oratorical conjurer the Tories think him, he is much more 
likely to repeat the triumph of 1880 on the present register 
than to achieve a fresh triumph on the enlarged field which 
his County Franchise Bill offers. The two millions whom he 
proposes to enfranchise are men who have been for centuries 
under the tutelage—by no means unkindly on the whole—of 
the Tory portion of the community,—the nobles, the squires, 
and the clergy. With what promises, true or false, will Mr. 
Gladstone be able to bewitch these traditional clients of the 
landed interest? If his administration has been such an 
ignominious failure that those who returned him to power 
so triumphantly in 1880 are now ready to hurl him from 
office, what likelihood is there that the rural labourers 
and gamekeepers would range themselves on his side? 
That they will do so now is probable enough; but their 
conversion to Liberalism will be due to Lord Salisbury’s 
suicidal tactics rather than to Mr. Gladstone’s oratory. Even 
if we did not question the self-knowledge of Conservatives 
who declare that they have no objection to Mr. Gladstone’s 
Franchise Bill on its merits, they would certainly find it im- 
possible to make those to whom they have refused the suffrage, 


for the present at all events, believe them. No “ mis- 
representation’ on the part of Liberal speakers or 


orators is needed to persuade the rural labourers that 
the Tories are not willing to enfranchise them. They will 
not understand a word of Lord Salisbury’s subtle theory of 
“ jerrymandering ;” but they understand without any teaching 
that the Liberals have striven hard to give them votes, and 
that the Tories have succeeded in intercepting the boon. The 
mischief is done. Even if the Tories yield in the autumn, 
they will get no credit for their concession. . It will be 
attributed to fear rather than to a sense of justice or of trust 
in the people, and will not conciliate the new voters when 
the day of retribution comes, 





And what reason has Lord Salisbury to suppose that the 
present electorate would reverse the verdict of 1880? “They 
know,’ he says, speaking of Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry, “ that’ 
deluded hopes, broken promises, oceans of blood unnecessarily 
shed, a weakened prestige of power abroad, a distracted 
Empire, a discontented Ireland—that all this will be brought 
up against them, and an account will be demanded of them, 
and therefore they dare not ask for the verdict of public 
opinion.” What hopes? What promises? What promises 
did Mr, Gladstone make in those Midlothian speeches so 
often appealed to and so little read by his critics? 
What hopes did he encourage? Did he promise a harvest of 
prosperity on the advent of a Liberal Ministry to office? On 
the contrary, he declared repeatedly that it would take more 
than the lifetime of one Liberal Administration to undo the heri- 
tage of mischief which Lord Beaconsfield’s Government would 
leave toits successor. How has that promise been falsified ? Mr. 
Gladstone has, in truth, been better than his word. Except in 
Egypt and Zululand, he has cancelled the evil legacy which he 
inherited. And he has not succeeded as yet in Egypt, because he 
is fettered by the international engagements of Lord Beacons- 
field’s Government. But what about ‘a weakened prestige of 
power abroad, a distracted Empire, a discontented Ireland ” ? 
Lord Beaconsfield, “ being dead, yet speaketh.” In 1874 hefound 
the foreign relations of the British Empire on the most satis- 
factory footing. In what condition did he hand back his trust ? 
* Rarely in this century,” he said, in his electioneering mani- 
festo in 1880, “has there been an occasion more critical.” 
And why was the occasion so critical? A member of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Cabinet (Lord Sandon) was good enough to 
furnish the answer. “Your neighbours,” he said to his con- 
stituents, on the eve of the general election, “ have enormous 
armies, and are trying to injure you in all directions.” A 
curious exemplification truly of England’s “ prestige of power 
abroad.” There remains “a discontented Ireland.” But was 
Ireland contented when the late Government was driven from 
office? Again we appeal to Lord Beaconsfield. In his 
famous letter to the Duke of Marlborough, before the 
dissolution, he declared that Ireland was in a condi- 
tion “scarcely less disastrous than pestilence and famine.” 
That was after six years of Tory administration. Lord Salis- 
bury is not wise in challenging these comparisons. Ireland is 
more contented now than it was when Lord Beaconsfield’s Govern- 
ment was overthrown, and the condition of the British Empire 
everywhere is more prosperous than it was then. 

The myth, then, is not the Liberal victory of 1880, but the 
vain Tory imagination that there was no victory at all ; that Mr. 
Gladstone’s overwhelming majority was not a genuine and de- 
liberate expression of public feeling, but a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms having no significance, and which the Peers may there- 
fore treat as non-existent. We venture to say that no general 
election since 1832 has been a more accurate test of public 
opinion than that of 1880,—not of the public opinion of the 
moment, not a mere reflection of a transient gust of popular 
passion, but the settled and abiding sentiment of the nation. 
The main questions on which the national verdict was then 
given had been before the constituencies for more than three 
years. During that period these questions had been discussed 
from every point of view by all the public men and by all 
the organs of public opinion in the kingdom. Never were the 


issues of a general election more clearly understood. Never 
did the nation pass a more deliberate judgment. The truth 


is, the Tcries had so persuaded themselves that Lord Beacons- 
field’s foreign policy was popular in the country, that they 
have never been able to understand the crushing retribution 
that has overtaken them. They put it all down to 
the witching glamour of Mr. Gladstone’s oratory. We 
do not underrate the influence of Mr. Gladstone’s elo- 
quence. It can do wonders, but it cannot persuade the vast 
majority of the people of this country in the course of an 
electoral campaign that a Government in which, till then, 
they had perfect and enthusiastic confidence ought to be sum- 
marily hurled from power. The Tory explanation of the Con- 
servative collapse is, in fact, as pure a myth as any that exists 
in the domain of mythology. It was, in truth, the Tory 
majority of 1874 that was ‘an accidental and scratch 
majority.” The aggregate of votes on that occasion was 
largely on the side of the Liberals, and the Tories owed their 
triumph to Liberal disunion more than to the nation’s con- 
fidence in their chief or their policy. The Liberals soon dis- 
covered their mistake, and even without the cementing influ- 
ence of the Eastern Question the next general election would 
have proved fatal to Lord Beaconsfield’s administration. What 
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the Eastern question and the Midlothian campaign did was to 
turn what would in any case have been a defeat into a disaster 
so stunning, that the victims of it are still unable to see facts 
in their true proportions and relations. They wander with 
dazed eyes in a region of myths, and will probably go on 
fondling their phantom-hopes till the rude experience of a 
second disaster has dispelled their delusions. 





WHY LANCASHIRE IS LESS LIBERAL THAN 
YORKSHIRE. 


* ANCASHIRE has repented of its Liberalism,” said the 

other day a Manchester Tory paper, ‘‘and its verdict 
at the next election will be the verdict of the country.” The 
wish, in this case, is evidently father to the thought; and 
though it is impossible to confute a propbecy, we may be 
allowed to doubt the truth of the saying on which it is based 
—so flattering to Lancashire self-esteem—that what Lanca- 
shire thinks to-day England will think to-morrow. The in- 
fluence acquired by the County Palatine during the Anti-Corn- 
Law agitation has passed away; and since the rejection of 
Cobden, Bright, and Milner-Gibson, followed by that of Glad- 
stone, it has ceased to lead, or greatly to modify, political 
opinion. Its Members are mostly mediocrities, and only one 
of them is a statesman of the first rank. At the General 
Election of 1874 it sent to Parliament a crowd of obscure 
Tories, and except when some great question is at stake, 
there is probably no part of the country which is so 
much swayed by personal and local considerations as Lan- 
cashire. There are boroughs where “a man from a dis- 
tance,’ however eminent he may be, has no chance. Of 
all the representatives chosen by Blackburn since its enfran- 
chisement in 1832, not one has been a non-ratepayer. 
All the eight Knights of the Shire either live in the county or 
have property in it, and only three or four of the borough 
Members are outsiders. Tories who dread any further exten- 
sion of the suffrage, and think that the addition of two 
million householders to the county electorate would involve 
the extinction of their party, should study the working of the 
last Reform Bill in the Northern counties. They would see 
that Conservatism is by no means confined to the well-to-do ; 
and that even in the most thickly-populated districts, the influ- 
ence of property has survived the institution of the Ballot. In 
certain manufacturing towns during the reyime of the £10 
householders, local wirepullers could generally forecast the 
result of an election, by comparing the politics of the principal 
employers of labour; for mill-owners could both control the 
votes of their workpeople and influence the votes of the trades- 
men with whom they dealt—except in times of great excite- 
ment, when the rule did not always work. The election over, a 
statement of the votes recorded was promptly published, and 
always consulted by manufacturers before giving their orders. 
The Ballot has put an end to all this, yet without much 
affecting the general result ; property is still a political power, 
and just as tenant-farmers like to conform their opinions to 
those of their landlords, so workmen, for the most part, seem 
to be guided in giving their votes by the wishes of their em- 
ployers, According to theory, there is no place which should 
be more democratic than Wigan; the great majority of the 
population, as of the electorate, is composed of miners and 
factory-hands,—yet Wigan sends to Parliament two Con- 
servatives, doubtless by the influence of Lord Crawford, who is 
a large mine-owner in the borough, and of two or three other 
large employers of labour, We do not suggest that there is 
anything illegitimate or objectionable in this influence ; con- 
sidering the character of the constituency, intimidation would 
be likely rather to repel than attract, and the best recom- 
mendation a candidate can have is that he, or somebody 
belonging to him, is “good to the poor folks.” There was, 
however, a time, and that not very long ago, when many of 
the Wigan electors considered that the best proof of a candi- 
date’s goodness was liberality in the matter of beer, But the fact 
remains that the extension of the suffrage has not converted 
Wigan to Radicalism; and another Lancashire town, Preston, is 
now more consistently Tory than it was before the Reform Bill of 
1867. Since that event, it has not had a single lucid interval ; and 
Oldham was so faithful to the name of Cobbett, that for many 
years it elected the son, albeit he had abjured the politics of his 
sire. Is it possible that the conversion of Oldham to Liberalism 
is in any way due to the conversion of so many of its mills into 
co-operative companies and the virtual abolition of master 
spinners? Be that as it may, it is worthy of note that this 
most go-a-head and self-helpful of northern towns sends to 











Parliament, in the person of Mr. Hibbert, one of its wealthiest 
and most energetic citizens,—less, however, because of his 
wealth than that the great machine-making firm with 
which his name is identified has earned the gratitude of the 
community by its efforts to develop the staple industry of the 
district, For a similar reason Birkenhead, ever since its en- 
franchisement, has elected an antediluvian politician like Mr, 
Maclver. Facts like these show that there is little likelihood of 
wealth losing its power, or of the new Democracy abolishin 
ancient institutions. If Radicalism is now more powerful than 
it ever was before, this is because the country itself is more 
Liberal,—so Liberal, that even Tory Peers dare not oppose on 
principle the lowering of the county franchise. Anybody who 
wants to form an idea of the development of political opinion 
during the last twenty or thirty years should read the speeches 
and manifestoes of the Marquis of Hartington, when he first 
stood for North Lancashire in 1859. It is doubtful if there 
are fifty Members on the Opposition side of the House of Com- 
mons who are more Conservative now than his lordship pro- 
fessed to be then. Like everybody else, he has moved with 
the stream, and attempts to impede its course can serve only 
to increase its strength. In an old country like England, where 
Conservatism is reinforced by all the influence that caste can 
control and wealth can command, no fundamental change not 
demanded by a general consensus of opinion can be effected ; and 
the extensions of the franchise, and the equalising of electoral 
districts, which have been going on since 1832, are results 
rather than causes of the growing power of the Democracy. 

So far as the assimilation of the county to the borough 
franchise is concerned, we are very doubtful whether it will 
make any great difference in the relative position of political 
parties, The new voters will be incorporated with the county con- 
stituencies; and rusticsare almost invariably less advanced in their 
views than townsfolk. There is no reason to suppose that the rural 
labourer will not be as amenable to the influence of the farmer 
as the farmer is to that of his landlord, or the factory-hand to 
that of his master. The conferring of the franchise on some 
of the larger towns can hardly fail, moreover, to strengthen 
somewhat the Conservative element in the counties, Such 
Lancashire boroughs as Accrington, Barrow, and Heywood can 
no longer be denied the privilege which is enjoyed by places far 
their inferior both in population and wealth; and by taking 
them out of the county the influence of landowners (which 
is always least where population is greatest) will be relatively 
increased. Even now, though the county possesses so many 
memberless towns which in theory ought to be Liberal, the 
county, as a whole, is virtually unrepresented on every 
party question, the votes of the four Liberal Knights of 
the Shire being neutralised by the votes of their four Tory 
colleagues, And in the last Parliament all the eight were Tories. 
With so much ingrained Toryism in the most populous of 
English shires, there is little danger of the coach being driven 
too fast or the Tory party extinguished. 

Why Yorkshire should be so much more Liberal than Lan- 
cashire is a question more easily asked than answered. Still, 
there may be a solution of the problem, and we would sug- 
gest this: There are relatively fewer Tory landowners in 
Yorkshire than Lancashire (as may certainly be inferred 
from the paucity of Tory county Members—seven out of 
a total of ten being Liberals), but more small boroughs. 
Now, small boroughs being naturally much under the influ- 
ence of the neighbouring squires, and Yorkshire squires being 
mainly Liberal, the boroughs are mainly Liberal also. There 
is only one borough in Lancashire with less than 3,000 voters, 
—Clitheroe, which has 2,000, and one Member; and only 
one (Wigan) with two Members and less than 10,000 
voters. But the Yorkshire borough of Pontefract, with only 
2,300 voters, returns two Members; Thirsk, with one Member, 
has less than 1,000 voters; Ripon, 1,100; Richmond, 700 ; 
Malton, 1,374; + Knaresborough, 700; Northallerton, 800; 
Whitby, 2,300. Scarborough and Wakefield have also fewer 
than 10,000 voters; yet the nineteen towns of York are repre- 
sented by twenty-two Liberals and six Tories. But this 
hypothesis fails to explain why the large as well as the 
small towns of the county are more or less Liberal. 
The Conservatives return only one Member each in York, 
Sheffield, and Leeds; and if the Liberals of Leeds had 
run a third candidate at the general election, he would have 
been returned. We can only suggest that Yorkshiremen, like 
Scotchmen, are too keen-witted and clear-headed to give their 
votes and influence to a party whose object is to keep things 
as they are, and not make them as they ought to be. It is 
possible, too, that Nonconformists are more numerous in the 
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county of York than in the neighbouring shire, and dissent, 
as we have abundant reason to know, makes for Liberalism. 





THE HARVEST. 


LREADY some oats and a few pieces of wheat have been 

cut in the earliest districts of the country ; and, if the 
weather should be fine, harvest will be general in the South 
and East of England before another week has ended. The 
time has come, therefore, when it is possible to speak of crop 
prospects with some amount of confidence, which is all the 
greater on account of the striking uniformity of reports from 
nearly all parts of the United Kingdom. The uniformity, 
however, is in the reports, not in the crops, which are rightly 
described as varying greatly, with the exception of wheat and 
potatoes, in which there are less marked differences than usual. 
The cereal year, so far, has been one of extraordinary vicis- 
situdes. After an abnormally mild winter, during which 
the autumn-planted wheat, beans. and fodder-crops main- 
tained a vigorous growth, we had a dry and cold spring, 
with an unusually lengthened prevalency of east and north- 
east winds, and a few severe late frosts. One conse- 
quence was that the wheat crop, which presented a re- 
markably flourishing appearance at the beginning of March, 
was looking yellow and pinched at the end of April, 
and an ungenial May still further diminished the vigour of 
the crop. Still, the wheat had been so well sown and rooted 
that it stood the sharp trials it had to endure with comparative 
impunity. The prolonged drought was beneficial to the crop, 
except on burning soils; and when the first week in June 
brought a bountiful rainfall to most parts of the country, there 
was no further fear of injury from the lack of moisture 
in the soil. But experienced observers saw that early 
estimates of the wheat crop had to be discounted; and 
that, instead of expecting one of the most prolific yields, 
an average produce was about all that could be looked 
for. The hot and still weather of the blooming-time was 
eminently propitious to the fructification of the ears, and 
the hopes of farmers were once more raised by the probability 
of a full yield of grain in proportion to straw. These hopes, we 
believe, will not be disappointed. We have seldom seen the ears 
better “set ” than they are this season. Apparently defective 
vigour in the plants prevented them from making the most of 
the brilliant weather of June, when fertilisation took place. 
Still there appears to be a sufficiency of plump kernels to fill 
the bushel well ; there is a remarkable absence of mildew, and 
no very obvious damage from insects; and the shortness of the 
straw is a security against lodging, which is a frequent source 
of heavy loss. It is true that the recent storms have laid the 
heaviest of the crops, especially in the Fen districts, but there 
is less laid corn than one sees in nine harvests out of ten. 
An average wheat crop, or perhaps a little over, then, may be 
expected on an area considerably in excess of that of last year, 
At a moderate computation we may reckon on a market- 
able produce, after allowing for seed and other consump- 
tion on the farm, of some 10,000,000 quarters of wheat, 
leaving foreign countries to supply us with about 15,000,000 
quarters, to make up the quantity of a year’s human consump- 
tion. Without going into an elaborate statistical computation, 
it is enough to say that we might easily import double our 
requirements from foreign sources at our own prices; for there 
will be a very great surplus in America, India can send us large 
supplies, the Russian granaries are full of last year’s wheat, the 
Australasian colonies have a larger surplus than usual, and 
other exporting countries have either good or fair cropsof wheat. 
One American statistician of some standing estimates the crop of 
wheat now being gathered in at 14,500,000 quarters above 
that of last year—a surplus on a surplus, that by itself would 
keep us sufficiently supplied with the foreign wheat and flour 
absolutely necessary for our consumption. Prices are very low 
now, as they have been ever since last harvest. Since the 
beginning of the present year, the highest weekly average price 
of wheat has been 39s. a quarter, and for the week ended on 
Saturday last, it was only 37s. 1d. The world’s wheat crop 
1s so very much greater than it was last year, that we see 
nothing to prevent the average price going down to 35s., and 
weshould not be much surprised to see it down to 30s. Probably 
no grower in any country can profitably produce wheat to sell 
here at the latter price ; but there is no better market, and the 
grain produced must be sold at; times’ prices, however low they 
may be. No doubt, speculation would be very active with 
wheat at anything below an average price of 35s., and we do 
not expect it to go below that figure for any considerable time ; 





but it is not at all improbable that a lower price will be touched 
during the next cereal year. 

The recent rains have greatly improved the prospects of 
spring corn ; but we fear that every other crop than wheat and 
potatoes, and turnips as well in Scotland, will be under average. 
The lack of the usual frosts of winter was a great disadvantage 
to barley and oats, By dint of extra labour the seed was sown 
in a tolerably effectual manner where it was got in early, and 
there are some very fine pieces of barley in all parts of the 
country. A genial and showery spring would in all probability 
have insured a generally good harvest; but the drought and 
cold weather together proved too much for crops sown under 
difficulties, and it is only early fields of barley and those on 
fertile or well-farmed land that look well, while oats 
almost everywhere are short and light. Both crops have 
grown well recently; but we fear the rain came too late 
to bring them up to average, unless in the late districts 
of the kingdom, where there is more time than in the 
earlier parts of England for improvement. With respect to the 
pulse crops, the drought was too much for them. Winter 
beans may yield well, and peas will not be a bad crop where 
they have not died off prematurely ; but spring beans are 
decidedly light. The root crop in England and Ireland is a 
very bad one as a whole, mangels especially. Late turnips 
alone have a chance of coming to a good crop. In Scotland, 
on the other hand, the important swede crop is _ better 
than usual. The hay crop, it is scarcely necessary to state, 
is a very light one, so that the prospects of winter-keep 
for live stock are far from satisfactory. Potatoes are 
strong and healthy in all parts of the United Kingdom, 
the only fear being lest the rain, after so long a period of 
dry weather, should cause the tubers to shoot and reproduce. 
The hop crop, which was very vigorous in its early stage, 
has suffered from a serious and persistent attack of aphis. 
Fortunately, washing was more generally resorted to by growers 
than in any previous season when the “ fly” prevailed ; and 
those who persevered in the work are likely to be well rewarded. 
On the whole, prospects are much better than they were a 
month ago ; and it seems probable that a fair, though not a full, 
crop of hops will be gathered in many districts, if the weather 
should be favourable. Hot sunshine is needed in order to 
insure the most favourable results. The fruit crops are very 
variable. Bush fruits are fairly plentiful, and a good crop of 
strawberries was gathered in a short time. Stone fruit is ex- 
tremely scarce, and so are pears; but apples are moderately 
abundant. 

Under all the circumstances, we fear that the year 1884 
cannot be a prosperous one for the farmers of this country. 
The extremely low price of wheat, the rather poor prospects 
for other generally grown crops, and the probability of a defi- 
ciency of winter-keep for their live stock, together place them 
in a position in which it will be hard for them to make both 
ends meet. It is just possible that the cereals may yield so 
abundantly in proportion to straw that its produce will be, alto- 
gether, but little below average. That, however, would not 
entirely make up for the other disadvantages of the season. 
As a rule, when the cereals are light, there is a good crop of 
hay, and very often of roots also; but it is not so this year, 
and pastoral as well as arable farmers are hard hit. What 
makes the position all the more distressing is the fact that 
this is peculiarly a season in which the most needy farmers 
will suffer most severely. It often happens, when there is a 
great crop of straw, that the best farmers suffer most seriously 
from the lodging of their corn, while poor farmers have fair 
standing crops; but this year, those fortunate enough to 
occupy farms either naturally fertile, or made so by liberal 
expenditure, will reap a rich harvest, while their less skilful 
or less favourably situated neighbours will go short. 

The chief element of uncertainty now before the farmers is 
the character of the weather for the ingathering of their crops. 
An indifferent crop well harvested is more valuable than a 
good one sodden with rain, discoloured, and sprouted. Fine 
weather for the next six weeks, then, would be an invaluable 
boon to the country. It would preserve the quality of the grain, 
and secure the harvesting of the crops with a minimum of 
loss and at a minimum of expense. 


MR. JESSE COLLINGS AND THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 


r seems strange to those who remember the early history 

of the Endowed Schools Act to find the policy, as well 
as administration, of that well-abused measure attacked, not 
by the old high-and-dry Tory Churchman, but by the most 
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advanced Nonconformist Radical. If Mr. Henley had been 
living last week, he would have opened his arms to Mr. Jesse 
Collings. The familiar phrases that used to fall from his lips 
have been caught up by his lately converted disciple. The 
rights of the poor, the intentions of the founders, the interests 
of particular localities, are no longer left without an advocate. 
The Conservatives are for the most part silent about them ; 
but the tale has been taken up by the newest and most 
advanced school of Liberals. Mr. Mundella is quite bewildered 
by the suddenness of the change. He has not yet learnt that 
a doctrine takes its colour from the man who preaches it. 
Radicalism in the mouth of Lord Randolph Churchill becomes 
the latest form of Toryism. Toryism in the mouth of Mr. 
Jesse Collings is only the latest form of. Radicalism. 

The main heads of Mr. Oollings’s charge are, that the 
Charity Commissioners, in whom the administration of the 
Endowed Schools Act is now vested, have appropriated schools 
intended for the benefit of the poor to the benefit of the 
wealthier classes, and have transferred schools from the place 
in which the founder meant them to remain to some neigh- 
bouring place of larger population or greater want. There is 
a third head, as to which we cannot but think there is some 
mistake. The Commissioners have in many cases made pro- 
vision for the education of girls out of funds originally meant 
to provide education for boys, and that this process has been 
reversed, as Mr, Collings alleges, even in a single case, is scarcely 
credible. The truth of the first two charges, however, is not 
denied. The policy of the Act of 1869, as it has from the first 
been understood by those who have had to carry it out, aims, in 
many instances, at the very transfers to which Mr. Collings ob- 
jects. It is neither the Charity Commissioners nor the authorities 
of the Education Department who are responsible. The blame, 
if blame there be, must fall upon Parliament. Mr. Mundella 
has consequently done quite rightly in granting a committee 
of inquiry. The policy of the Act has been long enough before 
the country to give such a committee ample materials ; and it 
has been sufliciently impugned to make it expedient that 
Parliament should review, in the light of fifteen years’ experi- 
ence, the principles on which the Act is based. Our own convic- 
tion is, that in essentials the Act will come out of the ordeal un- 
hurt. There have been mistakes, no doubt, in particular schemes; 
sound theories have sometimes been ridden too hard; and 
now and again the interests of the poor, or of the locality, have 
not been adequately protected. But these are errors incident to 
every Act of Parliament which has to be committed to a 
fallible Executive, and they will be found, we suspect, to be most 
numerous in the earliest schemes. It is only natural that the 
first administrators should be the most in love with their own 
theories, and the least disposed to make allowance for the fric- 
tion necessarily engendered in putting these theories into 
operation. But in the two particulars in which Mr. Collings 
attacks the Act, it is Mr. Collings, we believe, and not the 
Act, that is in the wrong. 

The state of things that the Commissioners found existing 
was this. There is a large number of endowments scattered 
unequally over the country, which agree in having education 
for their object. Many of these have always been appro- 
priated to secondary education; but some, no doubt, were 
originally intended to provide for the elementary education of 
the donor’s fellow-parishioners. As regards the former class, 
it is not denied that the Commissioners have done good 
work. They have taken schools which had fallen into 
decay or had never been flourishing,—schools which had 
been mulcted of a large part of their endowments, or had 
become the peculiar appanage of a superannuated or incompetent 
head master,—and made them wealthy and flourishing. If Mr. 
Collings’s account of their policy were the true one, they would 
have embarked upon this good work in a very different 
temper. If they had simply had the interests of secondary 
education in view, they would have rolled all the endowments 
into a single heap, and then redistributed them over the country. 
The anomaly of a county very rich in endowments lying side by 
side with a county almost destitute of endowments would thus 
have been done away with, and the machinery of secondary 
education would have been strictly apportioned to the demand 
for it. The Commissioners have not taken this course. They 
have recognised the claims of particular neighbourhoods ; they 
have not thought themselves justified in robbing Yorkshire to 
pay Suffolk. What they have done is to redistribute endow- 
ments within certain defined limits. In the case of which 
Mr. Collings complains, they have moved a secondary school 
from Tunbridge to Tunbridge Wells. They have held 








by a journey of five miles, that Tunbridge Wells, which is a fast. 
growing town in urgent need of a good school, is not so far away 
from Tunbridge as not to have a fair claim to share in its ad. 
vantages. Of course, if Parliament thinks fit, it can say that 
in these cases there shall be no more adaptations of old be. 
quests to modern wants, that the intention of the founder shall 
be carried out to the letter, and that what he left to the people 
of Tunbridge shall remain theirs whether they have any use for 
it or not. But why are the intentions of the founder to be 
slavishly respected in one direction and contempttously set 
aside in another? Many of these endowments were not only 
designed to benefit the poor of a particular town or parish, 
they were designed to benefit them in a particular way. The 
money was to go to bring them up in the doctrines of the 
Church of England. Mr. Jessie Collings disposes of this part 
of the founder’s will easily enough. Sectarian education, he says, 
is unsuited to the circumstances of modern life, consequently, 
the intentions of the founder must be interpreted so as to 
bring them into agreement with what they would have been 
if he had lived now, and had wished to do the greatest possible 
amount of good with his money. But if he had lived now, 
and had been as wise as this reasoning assumes, he would pro- 
bably not have chosen Tunbridge as the site of his school. He 
would have looked round to see which of his neighbours stood 
most in need of his aid, and have given it where it was wanted, 
Strict interpretation of instruments has a logic of its own, and 
its demands are not complied with by the arbitrary selections 
of Mr. Jesse Collings. 

It is much the same with the other charge. The year 
following the passing of the Endowed Schools Act saw an 
entire revolution in the incidence of the cost of elementary 
education. So far as it is not defrayed by the parents or by 
voluntary contributions, it is now a charge upon the com- 
munity. One result of this change has been that many 
gifts, originally intended for the benefit of the poor, 
would, if the Commissioners had carried out the bequest 
to the letter, have by this time been made over to the rate- 
payers. Two hundred years ago, perhaps, a man left money to 
teach reading and writing to certain children of his parish 
who would otherwise have gone untaught. Would they go 
untaught now, supposing that this money were somehow to be 
lost? Not at all. The ratepayers would, if necessary, provide 
them with schools and pay their school fees, if their parents 
could not pay them themselves. Is no account to be taken of 
this great change in administering the gift in question? May 
we not argue that the donor’s wish was to give the poor 
children of his parish something that but for him they could 
not have had? Now, when elementary education is provided by 
the community, is it not more reasonable, more likely to be in 
harmony with what would be the founder’s wishes, if he were 
now able to express them, to assume that he would devote his gift 
to secondary education, rather than to elementary ? No doubt it 
is the same class that should reap the benefit of the gift. 
What is meant for the poor should not be made over to the 
well-to-do. But the multiplication of scholarships in elementary 
schools, enabling children to pass from elementary to higher 
schools, does away with all danger of such a transfer. It 
enables the poor to profit by the education to which reading 
and writing is the passport, as surely as they would formerly 
have profited by the education of which reading and writing 
constituted the sum. The assailants of the Act must make 
out a better case than they have made out yet before they can 
hope to persuade a Select Committee to recommend its repeal. 








THE BUSINESS OF PLEASURE. 

.. at the outset that there is much that is 

wholly healthy and admirable in our national sports, we 
yet believe the present to be a not inappropriate occasion for 
making a protest against the exaggerated social import- 
ance attached to proficiency in them. The full extent of our 
heresy becomes apparent when we further announce our inten- 
tion of singling out lawn-tennis for especial consideration. Let 
us, however, frankly admit the fascination of the game, and 
grant that, were any ulterior end to be attained, we can 
perfectly understand how easy it might be to make it the 
chief business of a lifetime. It takes less room, fewer 
players, and less time than cricket, and within the com- 
pass of an hour or two gives don, (as the grassplots of 
Merton and All Souls bear witness), journalist, or barrister a 
sufficiency of the healthful excitement, distraction, and 


that the intention of the founder will not be frustrated | fresh air so valuable to them. But it is the overdoing of 
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it that we object to as at once ridiculous and dangerous. 
The possession of a tennis-ground has become such an impera- 
tive social necessity, that every wretched little garden-plot is 
pressed into the service, and courts are religiously traced out in 
half the meagre back-gardens of the suburbs of London, even 
though the available space is often little bigger than a billiard- 
table. Two thousand five hundred persons paid half-crowns to 
witness the unsuccessful attempt recently made by Mr. Lawford 
to dethrone Mr. W. Renshaw, one of “ the Great Twin-Brethren of 
lawn-tennis,” from the championship; and the breathless interest 
exhibited made it only too plain that the event, to many of 
those present, was of far deeper importance than the fate of the 
Franchise Bill. The play was of a high, nay, transcendental 
order of merit, the champion especially displaying an audacity 
of attack and ubiquitous activity that awoke enthusiasm even in 
the hardened bosoms of the critics. The elder player, indeed, 
seemed bewildered for a while by the rapidity of his opponent. 
He was also handicapped by a strained wrist, and was unfortu- 
nate in being frequently “ foot-faulted” by a vigilant Trans- 
atlantic umpire. We would respectfully call attention to this 
word, one of the latest neologisms of the game, a term which, along 
with “ masher” and other choice vocables, may be expected to 
appear in the third edition of Bellows’ inimitable French and 
English Dictionary. 


It is when one considers the extent of the sacrifices requisite 
to attain this severity of “service” and “ return,” that the serious- 
ness of the question arises. The specialism of the age is carried 
into the sphere of games. As a contemporary remarks, “The 
time has passed when a country curate or a competition-wallah 
home on leave could aspire to championship honours.” Not 
only must the aspirant have the requisite leisure, but he must 
refrain from indulging in a diversity of pastimes,and concentrate 
his energies upon the one game, and that alone. Cricketers, to 
keep their hand in in the winter, find themselves under the 
necessity of undertaking tours to the Antipodes. The lucky 
lawn-tennis player need not, however, travel so far afield. True, 
he must sacrifice his hunting, but the sacrifice is slight when 
we consider that no further off than the Riviera does he find 
ample scope for indulging his favourite taste; and the dwellers 
at Pau and Cannes are now initiated into the mysteries of the 
“smash ”—another word for Mr. Bellows, besides its use in 
potations—“ foot-faulting,’ and the like. We already have 
tournaments all over the three kingdoms, championship meet- 
ings for ladies as well as gentlemen, inter-university and inter- 
national matches ; and we confidently look forward to the day 
when a team of Australian lawn-tennis players will visit our 
shores with the regularity and success that attend on the re- 
doubtable band of cricketers whose names have already become 
household words amongst us. For who knows not of Murdoch, 
the Ulysses of cricket; Blackham, peerless among wicket-keepers; 
and Spofforth, whose fiendish speed of delivery has won for him a 
title suggestive of supernatural powers ? Itis positively difficult 
to avoid lapsing into a heroic vein when treating of these 
mighty personages. So, too, in the world of lawn-tennis, 
eminent players are beginning to have their special titles, and 
the Messrs. Renshaw, as we mentioned above, have been fitly 
dubbed the Great Twin-Brethren. A decent respect, a becoming 
silence, and motionlessness of attitude, are indispensable on 
the part of the spectators on any great occasion. An anecdote 
in point is related of a noted performer, who is very particular 
on this score. During a grand match, after he had just been 
adjuring one of the small boys in attendance to stand still, and 
had got into position, an audacious butterfly, totally devoid of 
any proper feeling, boldly fluttered on to the court, and caused 
the famous virtuoso a further delay of several seconds, until it 
thought fit to depart, to the great amusement of a certain 
section of the spectators who were hardly alive to the solemnity 
of the occasion. It would be easy to multiply instances of the 
seriousness, the Teutonic thoroughness, which characterise the 
pursuit of this game. Of late, the correspondence columns of 
the Field have been devoted to a discussion as to the difference 
between “ absolutely unreturnable” and “ impossible of return,” 
conducted in a truly Aristotelian spirit. Perhaps, the reductio ad 
absurdum of the whole thing may be best exemplified by the fol- 
lowing story :—We have been assured, on credible authority, that 
the run upon the crack lawn-tennis racquet-maker is so great 
that gentlemen who have found their own powers of persuasion 
and offers of enhanced prices unavailing, have been reduced, and 
with success, to the employment of the feminine wiles of their 
sisters to coax the coveted implements out of the artist. We 





should greatly like to hear what an intelligent foreigner would 
have to say who had witnessed the recent tournament at Wim- 
bledon. His comments would, at any rate, prove entertaining, 
even though he saw no more “wit” in the game than the 
Frenchman did in cricket, or felt as mystified as the Turk at 
Constantinople who, seeing some young Englishmen playing 
football, cried out, “ Will no one stop this fight ?” 

There is, however, we think, a real danger in this earnestness 
with which we Englishmen take our pleasure, when it reaches 
such lengths as we have endeavoured to show that it has reached 
in the case of lawn-tennis. And the general public are in great 
measure to blame, for the preposterous amount of interest they 
exhibit in this victimising of them by the young men and 
women whom a natural aptitude, supplemented by assiduous 
practice, has placed in the front rank of performers. In a 
thoughtful paper on “ Athleticism,’ contributed by Mr, 
Edward Lyttelton to the Nineteenth Century some while ago, 
the writer, himself a mighty cricketer, spoke of the great 
fascination exerted by proficiency in any branch of athletics. 
Once at the top of the tree, the temptation to endeavour to 
stop there is very great. The risks of so doing may not be 
apparent at the time, but they are none the less real. For 
we conceive that a serious danger must be allowed to attach 
to this practice of allowing the pursuit of excellence in 
a game to eat up all one’s energies at that critical time 
when the choice of a profession has to be made. It is 
a generally admitted fact that good brain-work cannot be 
done in combination with an excess of physical exercise. More- 
over, for the ambitious lawn-tennis player, this exercise must 
be confined to the one pastime. This singleness of pursuit 
has, as its inevitable consequence, a wonderfully restrictive 
influence on the conversational powers. For, of all talkers of 
“shop,” defend us from the lawn-tennis amateur. 

Even though the victims of this modern craze be few, still 
we think that an appeal to that section of society which en- 
courages them in their ways, is neither out of place nor useless. 
The surplus activity displayed by the devotees of the lawn-tennis 
world might surely be devoted to something better than 
gadding about the country from tournament to tournament. 
At the same time, it is one of the necessary evils of a more 
advanced civilisation, that as bodily strength, or endurance, 
or activity become less indispensable for success in the world, 
there is an increasing temptation for the possessors of these 
qualities to expend them in a variety of futile pursuits, six 
days’ walking-matches, attempts, successful or otherwise, to 
“break ” the “ record ” for various distances, and so forth. And 
when the day arrives, as arrive it must, though constant train- 
ing may defer it to the close of the seventh or even the eighth 
lustre, when the running-shoes must be doffed for good and all, 
or when the “ form ” of the amateur cricketer no longer warrants 
his selection, for five days out of every seven throughout the 
summer, to represent his county, what a barren vista must 
needs open out for those who have neglected to cultivate other 
and more enduring tastes while it was still possible to acquire 
them! We speak particularly of men for whom the necessity 
of earning a livelihood has unluckily been dispensed with through 
the possession of independent means. Doctor Johnson, in per- 
haps an access of dyspepsia, once declared the reason for all the 
dancing, theatre-going, and pleasure-seeking of so large a por- 
tion of the community, to be that they were afraid to sit at 
home and think. Introspection is seldom an agreeable task, 
but it is doubly unpleasant when no record of solid achievement 
presents itself as the pages of the past unfold themselves. 

We have, in the main, devoted our remarks to lawn-tennis, 
but they apply to other sports as well; the chief danger of lawn- 
tennis being the artificial facilities that exist for rendering it 
an all-the-year-round pastime. This we believe to be one of 
the only points which imperil its chances of abiding popularity. 
It was this that in great part accounted for the decline and fall 
of rinking. <A vigorous attempt is being made to convert ice- 
skating also into a pastime independent of the seasons; but 
even the dazzling prospect of silver badges for proficiency in the 
higher flights of the art will fail, we are convinced, to tempt 
more than a few monomaniacs to forsake the fresh air of a 
summer’s day for the temperature of an ice-rink. It is too 
cold-blooded and unnatural a practice to become popular. For 
the chief charm of skating to an Englishman is its uncertainty, 
And for those who derive most real enjoyment and good from 
lawn-tennis—not the professors of the craft, be it boldly stated 
—a great, if not the chief, attraction lies in its association with 
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warm weather. Another notable objection to an overdue de- 
votion to any game is the consequent deadening of interest in 
it qué game. 

Again, a professional racquet or tennis-player never plays so well 
as when there is “ something on the game.” Some cynical persons 
will be found to assert that they will never play-up otherwise. 
At any rate, very handsome inducements are found necessary 
to tempt itinerant lawn-tennis players of renown to enter their 
names for local tournaments. In other words, “ pot-hunting ” 
is encouraged, and with it the morale of lawn-tennis players 
must deteriorate. And though we have not yet developed the 
professional lawn-tennis player, there are young men who make 
lawn-tennis a special study, if not a profession, to the exclusion 
of all other pursuits. To these, and to the society who fosters 
them, we address the serious warning that it is a great 
mistake and a great mischief to substitute amusements for 
the Muses, and recreation for the work which alone justifies 
recreation. 





BOGUS BUTTER. 
HE siege of Paris appears to have had far-reaching effects, 
of which no one at the time would have been clever 
enough to discern a trace. It has not merely determined for a 
generation or two the mutual relations of the German and the 
French races, and seriously affected the military strategy of the 
century, but it has inundated the United States with a manu- 
facture known in the Transatlantic Republic as bogus butter, a 
sort of debased equivalent for the most important of dairy 
products, which the State of New York has just passed a 
law to prohibit, and if possible to extirpate in that State. 
The French being somewhat given to butter, and Paris 
having been cut off entirely from the scurces of dairy products 
by the German investment, the ingenious chemists who were 
shut up in Paris manufactured a sort of essence of oil and 
lard, called oleomargarine, which they did not pretend to 
offer as butter, but only as the most respectable substitute 
for it which an invested city could expect. When, however, the 
siege of Paris was raised, the ingenuity of the French chemists 
was not lost upon the shrewd men of business who throng the 
United States. They held, and justly held, that there was money 
to be had out of any cheap substitute for butter, and they set 
themselves to work at once to earn that money. A manufac- 
turer of this substitute for butter, who was examined before a New 
York Committee on the subject, admitted that with a capital of 
not above £15,000 sterling he could manufacture between six and 
eight million pounds of this oleomargarine; and counting only 
for a ten-per-cent. profit, could clear a total profit of £48,000 
sterling in the year. Of course, this amount of profit depended 
in very large degree on passing off the butterine or oleo- 
margarine, or whatever it was called, as genuine butter, 
and would vot have been made, if the product had confessed 
itself to be what it is,—essence of fat mixed with a little 
oil and salt, with a small per-centage of natural butter to give it 
a better taste. Such a confession would not be at all likely 
to stimulate the sale of the compound; and though some 
of it might still be sold to those who could not afford true 
butter, it would have to be sold at a price very much below 
that of true butter, and in that way a good part of the profit 
of the manufacturer would be lost. Doubtless it is the getting 
people to pay for and eat as butter what is much less costly 
than true butter, which makes the sale of this manufactured 
compound so profitable as it is. Luckily for the manu- 
facturers of spurious food, the taste of the majority of people 
is a good deal less fastidious than their imagination, so that 
they can be induced to regard as palatable under a false 
name what would disgust them completely under its true 
name. However, there is no doubt that the State of New 
York having entirely prohibited both the manufacture and 
the sale of this product in that State, we are now likely to have 
sent to us in England all the butterine and oleomargarine 
which may be successfully excluded from New York; nor is there 
any doubt that the American exporters will still try to get the 
credit of sending true dairy-produce here, and will not be at all 
willing to make a clean breast to us of the true nature of what they 
send. If it be true, as the New York Senator who had charge 
of the recent Bill says, that nitric acid is employed in small 
quantities to remove the rancid elements from this compound, it 
may well happen that the pseudo-butter is not only extremely 
unpleasant to think of, but decidedly unwholesome to eat. The 


butter has had a distinct influence in increasing the death-rate; 
and it cannot be doubted that if nitric or sulphuric acid is used 
in quantities sufficient to affect appreciably the daily dose of 
butter, the result must be injurious. It is grievous to think 
that science can do so much more to help fraud than it can to 
detect it; otherwise some of our great organic chemists would 
have supplied us at once with an easy test of the difference 
between oleomargarine and butter. This, however, has not yet 
been done; nor do we really know for certain how far the manu- 
facture of which the New York dairy-farmers so justly com- 
plain—at least, while it pretends to be what it is not—is actually 
detrimeutal to health. Surely this, at least, might easily be deter- 
mined by repeated analyses of the materials of the false butter. 
In one of Mrs. Barbauld’s “ Evenings at Home,” if we remem- 
ber rightly, there was a pretended traveller’s story in which the 
manners of the English were so described as to give the im- 
pression that it was some outlandish and very barbarous people 
whose customs were being pictured; and one of the cleverest 
touches tending to produce that impression was, we remember, 
the remark that this people are accustomed to smear their pre- 
parations from corn with a sort of grease, the flavour of which 
they greatly enjoy. The present writer well remembers the shock 
it was to him as a child to realise that this description was an 
exact one, and that the preparation of corn smeared with grease 
was nothing but the ordinary bread-and-butter of his own meals. 
The New York Senator, who carried the Bill to prohibit this 
manufacture through the Senate of New York State, must 
have been subject, we think, to the same kind of ideal illusion 
as to the true nature of butter, when he spoke of butter 
as “one of the God-given fruits of the earth,” while he 
treated all its elements, if bought at a druggist’s, as something 
very like the inventions of the devil. Certainly, he speaks of 
those who make this artificial butter as rascals, and this 
quite without relation to whether they call what they have 
made by its right name or not. We quite admit that 
those who misname what they manufacture, and who thereby 
get a greater price for it than they otherwise would get, 
are rascals. But Senator Low goes a great deal beyond 
that. He seems to think that the mere fact that men 
should attempt to make an artificial substitute for butter, dis- 
creditable to them, and that butter itself is divine, while any 
artificial composition substituted for it is evil. Of course both 
assertions are absurd. We never heard of butter being made 
without a certain interposition of human agency in the 
churning; and if all manufacture is evil, so is churning. 
Moreover, if it proved possible to make, out of equally harm- 
less elements, as palatable and as nutritious a compound as good 
dairy-butter at a cheaper rate, we cannot imagine any reasonable 
person or State objecting to it, on the absurd and false ground 
that it is a human manufacture, and that butter is not. Mr. 
Low spoke, no doubt, partly as a Protectionist. He wished to 
protect the dairy-farmers of New York as a producing interest ; 
and, from that point of view, no reasonable man will have 
much sympathy with him. But it is quite true, we imagine, 
that as yet all the attempts to produce manufactured 
equivalents for butter have been awkward attempts, which 
have only succeeded even partially, because the taste of 
ordinary human beings is so undiscriminating. Any one 
with the least sense of taste will distinguish at once these 
horrible compounds of lard and oil from good dairy-butter ; 
and will much prefer to eat his bread dry all his life to buttering 
it with the stuff that is now so frequently sold instead of 
genuine butter. Indeed, Paris, if it had had the fastidiousness 
for which it is sometimes given credit, would have eaten its bread 
dry during the siege rather than “ smear ” it with oleomargarine. 
Still, the failure hitherto to produce nutritious and palatable 
compounds in the place of butter may be followed 
eventually by something like success; and if it is, it would be 
absurd and completely contrary to the interests of the masses to 
have dairy-butter protected by law, as New York is protecting 
it, against every possible substitute. What we have a right to 
insist on is that the substitutes shall declare themselves frankly 
for what they are, after which only those which are really 
injurious to health should be forbidden. If there is any 
butterine which is not injurious to health, and which people 
will buy willingly for what it professes to be, the prohibition of 
its sale would be as ridiculous as the prohibition of the sale of 
poor calico, or poor linen, or poor broadcloth, with its poor 
quality openly confessed, and would be just as little likely to find 





New York doctors certainly hold that the consumption of this false 
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The true lesson, however, of the discreditable success of the 
compound, fraudulently called butter, is that the fastidious- 
ness which parents so often discourage in children as a sort of sin, 
is really a very useful power of discrimination. We do not mean 
that healthy children should not be expected to eat what is whole- 
some food, even though it be not of the finest kind. That isa 
totally different matter. But it is no discredit to either a child 
ora man to discern accurately the difference between one kind of 
food and another, even though he be expected, when they are 
wholesome, to eat the poorer kinds. The habit of making a 
sort of sin of the delicacy of the senses, is an absurd and, we 
might almost say, an immoral one. §&o long as too much im- 
portance is not attached to the senses, delicacy either of vision, 
or hearing, or smell, or taste, is a good thing, and not a bad 
one. There is no merit at all attaching to the inability 
to distinguish between good butter and bad, or between 
even bad butter and this horrible essence of lard and oil 
which is called oleomargarine. On the contrary, it would be 
an exceedingly good thing that children should know the 
difference, and so know it as to reject instinctively, not, in- 
deed, all that is not of the first quality, but all that is 
not of an essentially wholesome quality. The way in which 
children are praised for not being aware of the difference 
between what is good and what is bad, is, we hold, at once ridi- 
culous and mischievous. In the first place, even if it were con- 
venient that a child should not know the difference between two 
different kinds of food, it would be no merit to be ignorant. In 
the second place, far from being a bad sort of knowledge to 
possess, the power of discriminating by taste between one sort 
of food and another is often of the highest value, and would 
probably have saved many children and men and women from 
suffering by the unwholesome qualities of this horrible equiva- 
lent for butter which the French chemists discovered and the 
United States chemists have turned to so much commercial 
account. You might as well boast of your child’s not knowing 
the difference between the smell of an onion and the smell of 
eau-de-Cologne, as of his not knowing the difference between 
good dairy-butter and Ostend butter, or between Ostend butter 
and the oleomargarine which Senator Low is trying to put 
down. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


REFORM OF THE LORDS. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.”’ } 

Sir,—The Lords have insisted on bringing to issue the question, 
—Shall they, or the Commons, govern the country? The 
answer is not doubtful. But it involves the farther question,— 
What shall we do with the House of Lords? and that, again, 
ean only be answered by deciding what we want a House of 
Lords for. There are many worthy politicians for whom the 
phrase “ Second Chamber” has all the charm which that blessed 
word “ Mesopotamia” had for the orthodox old lady. And if 
the sceptic inquires what is the actual function of the Lords as 
a “Second Chamber,” they say that it revises, with superior 
statesmanship, the too hasty and ill-considered legislation of 
the Commons at all times, and in emergencies stays the current 
of temporary emotions and impulses of popular opinion which 
the country is only too glad to have had checked when 
it recovers its sober mind. But what are the facts P 
Take the instance of the Franchise Bill. For four months, 
of which some twenty days and nights were occupied in 
the work, the House of Commons employed itself—with 
clatter and din, indeed, but also with skilful guidance and 
at last elaborate completeness—in framing this Bill. The House 
of Lords, in fewer hours than the Commons had taken days for 
their part of the work, delivered a set of dignified and other- 
wise excellent academical discourses on the Bill, and then laid 
it aside in the way we know of. And when Lord Wemyss and 
Lord Shaftesbury prayed them to reconsider their decision they 
refused, with shouts of “divide,” to hear even their own side 
any more when dinner-time had come, and so voted,— 





«____ No leisure bated, 
No, not to stay the grinding of the axe.” 
Was this statesmanlike revision of the crude and hasty pro- 
ceeding of the Commons? And this is but an instance of the 
invariable practice of the House of Lords on such occasions. 
Nor is it truer that the House of Lords resists gusts of 


popular excitement. On the contrary, it is to these gusts which 





the House of Lords always yields, though never to mere reason. 
It was the burning of Bristol, not the overwhelming reasons 
which had decided the country, which convinced the Lords that 
the first Reform Bill must be passed. So the Lords rejected 
the Compensation for Disturbance Bill when it had only the 
small still voice of reason in its favour; but they carried the 
more comprehensive Land Bill, after a winter of anarchy and 
murder, from which the passing of the earlier Bill would pro- 
bably have saved us. So, too, they passed the Ground Game 
and Agricultural Holdings’ Acts, not because their reason 
approved them, but because there was a strong popular breeze 
in their favour. And when Lord Salisbury, who on this occa- 
sion must be allowed to be the spokesman of the House of Lords, 
told us some time since that if there were no great and violent 
pressure the Franchise Bill would be postponed, he admitted 
what the effect of such pressure would be. Such is the actual 
working of our “ Second Chamber.” 

But while you, Sir, will probably agree with me so far, I 
think you consider that a House of Lords reformed by some such 
plan as you have suggested, would have the uses and do the 
work of the ideal “ Second Chamber.” I venture respectfully to 
doubt this. The more we advance, as we must advance, in get- 
ting a complete representation of the people in the House of 
Commons, the more complete and undivided must be the 
authority of that House in the government of the country. 
We have no real use for a “Second Chamber.” Its place is 
in Utopia, not in England. In England there is neither 
room nor need for it. The House of Lords, as a 
legislative body, is passing away, as the Crown has already 
passed; and I believe that any attempt to infuse new life 
into it will be as futile as the struggles of George III., the more 
dignified purposes of the Prince Consort, and the Imperialist 
fancies of Lord Beaconsfield, all proved in the cause of the 
restoration of real power to our kings. But we need no 
new thing in its place. Judging from all our past 
history, the English people will never desire nor permanently 
endure the control of the House of Commons by any other 
authority. But when their present righteous indignation 
has been appeased by the surrender, voluntary or enforced, of 
such independent legislative power by the House of Lords, 
their old weakness for a lord—Maurice, while humorously 
quoting a distinguished judge upon the subject, thought it 
more than a weakness—will no doubt revive. Intolerable as are 
the actual pretensions of the Peers, there are few of us who have 
not a liking for lords, and who would not be glad to have them 
go on, like our kings, as an innocent, ornamental, and even, 
within certain limits, useful survival. They might still deliver 
their stately academical discourses on great occasions. States- 
men no longer equal to the rough work of the Commons, but 
still able to do some service to their country, might find appro- 
priate places there; and the existence of such a House would 
preserve, just as our Monarchy preserves, that historical con- 
tinuity, that progress without revolutionary cataclysms, which 
Englishmen prize so much, and which is, indeed, so worthy to 
be prized. This I conceive to be the meaning—full of political 
wisdom—of Mr. Bright’s recent words. It is still possible, as 
it is desirable, that the Lords should voluntarily give up their 
power; but if they do not, it must be taken from them, though 
as gently and gradually as may be. But reformed into a 
“ Second Chamber” they can never be.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Epwarp STRACHEY. 


|To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sirn,—Having read with great interest your article on this 
subject last week, and also the letter signed by ‘“ M.,” may I 
add a suggestion to those made? The idea of a Representative 
House of Peers for the Second Chamber seems to me an excellent 
one to work at. But the difficulty, as you say, is how to elect or 
select these Representative Peers at the commencement of each 
Parliament, so that the Second Chamber may reflect the mind of 
the people. Two suggestions have been made,—(1), that the 
newly-appointed Ministry should appoint the Upper House; 
(2), that the-newly elected House of Commons should elect the 
Lords by some system of proportional voting. 

The first of these suggestions would throw an enormous 
responsibility on the newly-appointed Ministry; and a 
responsibility of the most difficult and delicate kind. Again, 
would a Second Chamber so nominated bea reality ; would it be 
the complement of the First, or simply its repetition? The 
second suggestion seems to me to threaten the loss of an 
immense quantity of time in the first vigour of a new Parliament. 
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What a field would be presented for obstructionists in many 
ways! 

If I may make a third suggestion, it would be that the number 
of the Representative Peers being first fixed by the Constitution, 
this number should be divided so as to bear an exact proportion 
to the proportion of parties in the newly-elected Commons ; and 
then that the leader of each party in the Commons should 
have the selection and appointment of that number of Peers 
which the proportion given to him by the people in the Commons 
entitled him to have. Thus (taking an easily divisible number, — 
say 240, as the fixed number of Representative Peers) if the 
nation had chosen to return, say, five-eighths of the Commons 
of one political party, and three-eighths of the other—then the 
new Prime Minister would have the appointment of 150 Peers, 
and the leader of the Opposition (who would generally be the 
late Premier) would have the appointment of 90. If the 
proportion in the Commons was seven-twelfths to five-twelfths, 
then the new Prime Minister would have 140, and the leader of 
the Opposition 100 nominations,—the Prime Minister only to 
have his clea proportion, and any remainder from the number 
not being clearly divisible to be divided equally between the 
two parties. 

But besides this fixed number of Representatives appointed at 
the beginning of every Parliament for that Parliament, I would 
add to the Second Chamber a certain number of permanent 
Members, or Senators,—including, say, the present number, or 
a certain number of Bishops’ seats, and more of the heads of 
various professions, branches of learning, &ec. Why should not 
the medical profession be permanently represented, and literature, 
and art? A few more of the judges might have seats, and all ex- 
Lord Chancellors; but I would sooner not specify. A small 
additional permanent body such as this,—these ex-officio, yet 
highly representative,—would act as a sort of tly-wheel in the 
freshly arranged machinery of every Parliament.—I am, Sir, 
«e., A Country Vicar. 


[To THE Epitonr OF THE ‘‘ SpEcTATOR.”’ | 

Sir,—It would be superfluous now to say a word upon the need 
of some change in the constitution of our Upper Chamber. The 
Peers know it is imminent, they fear its character, and tremble 
because of their demerits. But a radical change is not neces- 
sarily one to be dreaded. The truest Conservatism is sometimes 
synonymous with ultra-Radicalism. In any case, a calm dis- 
cussion will do no harm; it may serve also to direct our efforts, 
as well as moderate the tremours of less nervous reformers. Pre- 
mising that redistribution of the electors for the Commons will 
not disturb the existing counties as electoral districts, avy reform 
of the Second Chamber which would make it both elective and 
representative should certainly be based on the county system. 
And in order to bring it into harmony with our institutions, and 
endow it with senatorial prestige, it should be elected from the 
Peerage. In this T agree with yourself and your last week’s 
correspondent, “M.’’ But the electors should be neither the* 
Government nor the House of Commons. It would be a Constitu- 
tional outrage to allow the Executive or the administrative 
department of any Government to appoint, or even to nominate, 
the complement of the Legislature. If the hereditary right to 
sit is abolished, the right to elect reverts to the people; and it 
would be in accordance with cur oldest prejudices to say it 
belongs to the freeholders, as a distinct class from the electors, 
by whose franchise, whether under household or manhood suf- 
frage, the House of Commons is elected. 

Besides, if the county districts are preserved,—not the divi- 
sional partition of the counties adopted by the Act of 1832, and 
since extended,—a simple system of proportionate representation 
would easily follow. Were the freeholders of each county to elect 
from the Peerage three representatives for the House of Lords, 
but be restricted to vote for two only —or, better perhaps, use their 
three votes cumulatively—it is almost certain the most popular 
of the local Peers would be returned, and each party would gain 
by the popularity of their candidates. The Scotch and Irish 
Peerage selection should follow on the same lines, and do away 
with the present unsatisfactory mode of selection. <A suitable 
appointment of life-Peerages might fitly reernit the class from 
which the Lords were to be chosen; nor would it be dangerous 
if made previous to a dissolution of Parliament. Were the 
appointees unpopular, their chance of preference over the local 
aristocracy would be small. <A dissolution should include both 





THE FRANCHISE BILL. 
{To THe EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—It seems to me that all your articles on the Reform ques- 
tion have evaded the essential issue. The Franchise Bill is just 
or iniquitous according to the Redistribution. At present the 
county franchise secares a certain representation to the minority 
of income tax-payers. So far as the boroughs go, taxation and 
representation are completely divorced. The only taxes that 
reach the majority of electors are the taxes on drink and tobacco, 
which could in no case be reduced, and whose reduction they 
themselves would admit to be an evil. The county franchise 
secures 187 seats in England and Wales to those who pay the 
whole of the sensible taxation. If they are to be deprived of 
representation, the question ought to be fully and directly con- 
sidered, and not settled by a side-wind. 
2. The present county electorate forms one-third of the entire 
body of county householders. It would probably form two- 
fifths of the new electorate. It is entitled, then, to two-fifths of 
some 260 seats, not two-fifths of 187. It is not just to ask it to 
part with any portion of its present power till the whole power 
to which it is entitled is secured to it. 
3. You say that Mr. Gladstone has promised a safe and 
moderate Redistribution Bill. That is, he has promised a 
Redistribution in his own interest and that of his party. Will 
he give the counties 260 seats, or anything like it? If not, the 
Redistribution Bill will be a fraud; for it is utterly false to say 
that the small towns in any way make up either to the counties 
or to the Tory Party for their present inadequate representation. 
4, You agree with me that minorities ought to be represented. 
But there is little or no hope of extorting such representation 
from the present Government, unless by refusing to pass any . 
Bill which does not provide for it. And this is not a question 
for minorities, 

5. [abhor equal electoral districts much more than you do. 
But there is no connection between equal electoral districts and 
equal representation. It is quite possible to give every natura! 
constituency a share of representation directly proportioned to 
its population without breaking up any. There is something 
signally disingenuous in the persistent confusion of the two 
points by the whole Radical Press. 

6. Neither Mr, Gladstone nor any other Liberal Minister 
would carry a fair Redistribution Bill if he could, or dare if he 
would. The first step must be to disfranchise or enlarge 
something like one hundred boroughs in England and Wales 
alone, most of the Scottish groups, and all, I think, but five of 
the Irish boroughs. And the loss of seats would fall in enormous 
proportion upon the Liberal Party ; while the transference to 
the counties would in most cases favour the Tories. Also you 
are demanding for Mr. Gladstone that blank cheque about 
which there has been so much talk of late. 

7. If the House of Peers have not a right to throw out this 
Rill, what have they a right todo? You and I may not agree 
upon the question whether the Constitution should be dealt with 
piecemeal or wholesale, whether the Franchise and Redistribu- 
tion should be separated ; but surely you will not deny that this 
is a very great question, or that it is one never yet submitted to 
the country. If a Second Chamber is not to exercise its revising 
power on a question of this kind, what is it for? It seems to 
me that half your objections to the action of the Lords are 
objections to the existence of a Second Chamber, and the other 
half objections to its present constitution. I differ with the 
first, thinking a Second Chamber indispensable, as history has 
proved it. I might agree with you on the second; I doubt if 
the House of Lords as at present constituted is strong enough 
for its functions. But either argument is absolutely irrelevant 
when the question is,—What is the function of the existing 
Second Chamber at a particular moment? On this point I have 
seen no argument on your side that would not prove, either 
that the House of Lords should never reject a measure carried 
by large majorities in the Lower House, or that there should be 
no House of Lords. 

Lastly, you know, as I know, that the true reason of Mr. 
Gladstone’s course is one which he dare not give. He dare 
not propose a Redistribution Bill, because it must either be 
palpably and ridiculously insufficient and unfair to the counties, 
or it must alienate one-third of the Liberal Party by threatening 
their seats. he Franchise Bill is to give him a momentary 
dietatorship through the gratitude of the new county electors, 
and enable him to carry once more by brute force a measure 





Lords and Commons.—I am, Sir, &e., L. 





which in argument cannot be defended. 
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You charge the House of Lords with something like hypocrisy, 
with throwing out the Franchise Bill on a pretext which is not 
their real reason. This is simply and obviously absurd. I 
should vote without hesitation for the enfranchisement of the 
county householders. I would stake much more than most 
Members of the House of Lords are staking, rather than allow 
a separate Franchise Bill to pass. The Peers, as great land- 
lords, generally popular with the tenantry, are probably much 
more favourable at heart to household suffrage in the counties 
than I; and there is, therefore, not the least reason to doubt 
that the line they have taken is perfectly sincere. Besides, 
everybody knows that county household suffrage must pass 
within two years. But misrepresentation has been the weapon 
of your party throughout this controversy. Till now you have 
never even admitted that the nominal ground of the contest 
was separation and not enfranchisement. 

I have stated as shortly as I could the points which, as it 
seems to me, you have persistently ignored. By printing my 
letter, you will, however tardily, give an answer to that charge. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Percy Gree. 





VOX POPULI. 

(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
Sir,—The eminent clergyman who is a Tory, and in politics a 
pessimist, is probably not a solitary example among his 
brethren. At the same time, it has always been a puzzle to me 
how a Christian can be either one or the other. Whether the 
people who cried “ Not this man, but Barabbas,” would have 
done any better had they been left to themselves, is, as you say; 
not certain. But we know, at least, that as a matter of fact, 
it was the chief priests and elders, 7.c., the respectable Con- 
servatives, who persuaded them to raise that cry ; and we know 
that the common people heard him gladly, and that once, at any 
rate, when acting on their own instincts, they cried “ Hosanna !” 
It is also worth while to observe that the only one of the 
Apostles who in any way touches on social questions, goes 
nearly as far as Mr. George himself in denouncing the 
“upper classes.” Good society would not look with favour 
on St. James if he were now among us. Pessimism 
seems even more alien to Christianity, or indeed to 
religion of any kind. It is nothing more or less than the 
negation of all faith, hope, and charity. Probably in 
your eminent clergyman, it merely indicates, as his doctor 
would say, an occasional blue-pill; but in any case, a philo- 
sophy which assumes the continual deterioration of the great 
majority of mankind, is not a desirable one for a person whose 
very profession is, or should be, their continual improvement. 
In St. Panl’s view, the object of “ pastors and teachers ” was, 
that we might “all come to a perfect man, to the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ.” If very few of us are to 
have a chance of doing so, the pastors and teachers are a little 
superfluous. 

“ Vox populi, vox Dei,” is, I suppose, one of those epigram- 
matic sayings which, having been coined to suit a particular 
set of circumstances, are afterwards used as if they expressed 
invariable truths. You can usually find as good a one on the other 
side. Whena man is in the majority, he reminds you that 
“securus judicat orbis terrarum,” or talks of “ quod semper, 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus.” If he is in a minority of one 
he is “ Athanasius contra mundum.” Either way he is right, 
in his own opinion.—I am, Sir, &c., ALS. B. 





THE LATE BISHOP OF CHESTER. 
{To THE EpiTror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ | 

Sir,—In your notice last week of our late Bishop, you spoke of 
him as “brought up as a Dissenter at Homerton,” and alter- 
wards “entering the Church of England.’ Will you kindly 
allow me to point out that this is an entire misrepresentation, 
though a natural one, of the facts of the case? The Bishop was 
the son of Church people; in fact, his father, a more than 
usually earnest Churchman in his day, died of a chill caught by 
attending a week-day service. No Dissenting element entered 
the family till some ten years later, when the Bishop’s mother 
married again. But in his Churchmanship and determination 
to take Holy Order§ William Jacobson never faltered, either 
when sent, sorely against his own will, by his stepfather to 
Homerton, or at any other time. Few men cared less for human 
praise or blame of themselves ; but his reverence for the father 
he never knew on earth would have made it painful to the Bishop 
to see him represented as a Dissenter, and I trust, Sir, there- 
fore, that you will permit me to correct this error. 





As the education our Bishop received from Nonconformists 
has been brought somewhat prominently into notice in every 
paper which has given any obituary record of him, it may be 
well to add that although his career at Oxford, until he became 
Fellow of Exeter, was an honourable struggle against great 
poverty (which was not all that his consistent Churchmanship 
cost him), that poverty had not hindered the scrupulous repay- 
ment of all his expenses at Homerton. 

Much has been said, and most truly, by you, Sir, and others, 
of his caution, reserve, “ detestation of controversy,” and “ skill 
in evading giving a polemical opinion.” But those who knew 
him intimately were well aware that his character showed 
another side—sometimes, c.g., if the Truth he loved were really 
attacked, a friend blamed, or one of his clergy in danger 
of annoyance. Thus, although when he came to his diocese 
he found Hugh MacNeile regarded in general as “the 
great and good man” it contained, that shining light was 
publicly and severely told that the Holy Eucharist was no 
subject for discussion in the columns of a newspaper ; and a few 
months later the Bishop took the opportunity of his first charge 
to lay a very unpopular view of the Church’s doctrine on that 
point before the Orangemen of Liverpool. ‘Thus, again, the 
writer was once present when Charles Kingsley (between whom 
and the Bishop a very warm friendship existed) unwisely 
ventured in his presence to use the word “ dishonourable” in 
connection with John Henry Newman. Interrupting his own 
conversation, the Bishop hastily and indignantly contradicted 
him, remarked (with, I am sure, nuintentional sarcasm) that he 
could know nothing of the man of whom he spoke ; then, his face 
working with emotion, left the room with the words, “No one was 
ever the least like Newman.” And thus, at an ordination, he would 
silently but decidedly shield any of his candidates, however an 
evangelical dignitary might attack him, on “theirritualistic dress, 
my lord!” Thus, too, nearly forty years ago, during the wild 
Protestant panic that followed certain secessions to Rome, some 
early Church Associationists who tried to stir up strife at 
Ewelme could never shake his determination to retain the stone 
altar there,—the old farmers of that village remarking, “ So long 
as heis doctor here, we don’t see any harm is like to come of it.” 

Had our Bishop not loved truth even more than peace, could 
he, Sir, have “inspired the warmest friendship ” in the minds of 
such men as mourn him now ?—I[ am, Sir, &e., F. 

[We have the utmost pleasure in publishing this most inter- 
esting contribution to Bishop Jacobson's life, and need hardly 
say that our own mistake was due to a too hasty inference 
from the known facts.—Eb. Spectitor.] 

MR. CHEYNE’S VERSION OF THE PSALMS. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—d propos of your admirable critique last week of a new 
translation of the Psalms, might I venture to add, with refer- 
ence to Psalm i., v. 1, another reason for the retention of “ seat ’’? 
The law of parallelism, which obtains so largely in Holy Writ, 
is apt to be ignored or forgotten; and the beauty of this law is 
specially noticeable in that verse, and would be lost by the sub- 
stitution of the word “ company.” For it contains a wondrous 
epitome of a bad man’s career in evil, and is at once obvious 
when the triple climax of each clause is written thus :— 


Walketh — counsel — ungodly. 
Standeth — way — sinners. 
Sitteth — _ seat -— scorpful. 


I say nothing on the score of terseness or raciness of expres- 
sion.—I am, Sir, «e., G. M. 
“LETTRES JUIVES.” 
[To tHe EpiTorR oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” } 

Stmr,—Your correspondent, “T. G.,” will find the Marquis 
d’Argens duly noted in the “ Nouveau Dictionnaire Historique,” 
1804, and in Watkins’ “ Universal Biographical Dictionary,” 
under Argens. Various other works are mentioned as having 
come from him besides the “ Lettres ” and the “ Mémoires ;” but 
there is no evidence in the condensed article in Watkins that 
he ever visited England. Neither is this work any evidence 
that there ever was a real Marquis d’Argens. Boyer might have 
meant, as another joke, that he was a Money Marquis, the only 
marquisate worth having. Like Voltaire, he was invited to 
Berlin by Frederick William, and, also like Voltaire, made one of 
the Court Chamberlains,—though this may be as good a joke as 
the rest, if the sole authority be the ‘“ Mémoires,” as is very 
probable.—I am, Sir, «c., JENNETT Hu MPHREYS. 


5 Oak Grove, Cricklewood, N.W., July 19th. 
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* PSEUDONYMOUS BIOGRAPHERS.” 
[To tHE EpiTor oF THE “‘ SPEcTATOR.” | 
Srr,— When a writer borrows from himself, ke can scarcely be 
called a plagiarist; nor is it morally wrong to reprint in a 
book what you have published in a periodical. I hasten to 
assure you that Augustus Lewis, who wrote about Mr. Irving 


in the Dublin University Magazine of September, 1877, is one _ 


and the same person with Frederic Daly, who has written 
about “ Henry Irving in England and America ”’ in 1884. Per- 
haps the change of name was ill-advised, though not, I trust, a 
criminal offence; but it has at least given me the pleasure of 
learning that the Spectator still remembers a magazine article 
of mine seven years old. Your reviewer is good enough to say 
that, “ pending some explanation of this apparent plurality of 
pseudonymous biographers, we may be excused from any 
further criticism of the book.” May I hope that, satisfied as 
to my identity, he will now proceed with his studies ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


London, July 20th. Frepenic Daty. 


EPITAPHS. 
[To THE EpIToR OF TAE “* SPECTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—To your list of curious epitaphs permit me to add the 
following, which may be seen in the old churchyard at Middle- 
wich, in Cheshire, and which, I believe, has not had the honour 
of appearing in print :— 
**Some have children, and some have none, 
Here lies the mother of twenty-one.” 
I am, Sir, &., J. B. Ropryson. 
Pitlochry, N.B., July 21, 1884. 





[To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’] 


Srr,—On reading the lines on “ Philip, our late parish clerk,” 
to a friend, he gave me the following from tombstones in the 
churchyard of Lurgan, in the North of Ireland :— 


“No costly robe she wore 
During her earthly pain, 
She’s gone to rest, 
She’s with the blest, 
Sweet, lovely Mary Jane.” 


‘Here lyes an honest gardener’s dast, 
Who in his calling was so just 
That his great Lord did him remove 
From serving here to serve above.” 


On the middle of a stone in the same churchyard, in tolerably 
good preservation, is the single word “Tacet.” Tradition says 
it is over the grave of a woman.—I am, Sir, &e., M. 


[To THE EpITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
S1r,—The following copies from tablets in Cuddington Church, 
Bucks, will, I think, put the Godshill epitaphs, referred to in 
last. week’s Spectator, into the shade.—I an, Sir, &c., 


Aylesbury, July 21st. Rozert Grbss. 


‘‘Here lieth the body of Mary, late wife of Richard Baker, who 
departed this life June the 10th, 1708, statis suze 32. 


I two Three Chil-dren late 
Gave birth, 
And with the fourth lies here 
wrapt up in earth, 
Here lies buried by each other 
Three of the Children 
and the Mother.’’ 


“Here lieth the body of Richard Baker, senr., who departed this 
life August ye 24th, Anno 1727, wtatis sue 59. 
O Lord, how sudden was my change, 
One Jesus Christ I will rely, 
Lord grant two mortals all thy Grace, 
Thy Holy name to Glorifie.”’ 


“Here lieth the body of Margaret Fitch, who departed this life 
December ye 6th, 1790, aged 100 years. 


Farewell to the world, the Shop of toil and pain, 
With my Redeemer now I hope to reign, 
Welcome, sweet Death, the entrance into bliss, 
A place of Rest, O, what a change was this.” 


“Here lieth the body of Thomas Gibbs, who departed this life 
April ye 18th, 1720, and of his age 56. 
Behold and see, all you that do pass by, 
You are alive, and so was I, 
Death is certain, as you see, 
’ For suddenly it came to me.”’ 








“Here lieth the body of Mary, the wife of Thomas Gibbs. She 
departed this life October ye 1st, Auno-9. Dom. 1721, aged 68 years. 
Farewell to you, my children two, 
I loved so dear. I am com to Rest, 
You have no cause to fear. 
My Race was run, 
_I coold no Longer stay, 
Because my Dear Redeemer 
Called me away.” ° 


“John, son of Thomas and Elizabeth Plater, died 22nd Feby., 1817, 
aged 7 years 11 months. 


I left this world in youthful years, 

My tender parents and my friends in tears, 
Beware of dangers when you don’t see 
Them, for suddenly it happened to me.” 





ENGLAND UNDER MR. GLADSTONE, 1880-1884, 
(To tHe EpiToR OF THE “ SpecTator.’’] 
Srr,—In your review of Mr. McCarthy’s “ England Under Mr. 
Gladstone, 1880-1884,” you express surprise that the “ writer 
imagines George Warrington to be a last-century character.” 
George Warrington, who is the hero of “The Virginians,” and 
a far more important personage than his grandson in “ Pen- 
dennis,” was the friend of Oliver Goldsmith and Samuel John- 
son, and his younger brother smarted at Tunbridge Wells under 
the “courtly slanders of Lord Chesterfield.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Twickenham, July 24th. ¥. 8. Giveon. 


[The mistake was ours; but the mistake of supposing that 
George Warrington, or any other character in “The Vir- 
ginians,’ was a far more important person than George War- 
rington in “ Pendennis,” is the writer’s.— Ep. Spectator | 








POETRY. 
a 
THE DERBYSHIRE FLYMAN’S STORY. 

At Buxton, by the broad, green slopes ’twixt the lower town 
and the higher, 

On the steep roadside beneath the trees, stand carriages for hire. 

There—one fair morning in lovely May, when summer seemed: 
close at hand— 

A driver sat on his carriage-box, the first upon the stand. 

We liked his sunburnt, pleasant face, and we liked his brave 
little horse, 

And they seemed to like us,—so a bargain was simply a matter 
of course. 

He did not disappoint our hopes, and he knew the road right 
well, 

And the sad and the merry traditions of the places we passed 
could tell. 

But he loved far best, ’twas very clear, the stories that were 
most gay ; 

And the air with the tones of his jolly voice rang loud as we 
wended our way. 


It lay among scenes as varied as a summer’s day can show,— 

Passing from frowning gorges to meadows with flowers aglow ; 

From cloud-clad cliffs, like a series of battlemented towers 

Draped with the solemn cypress and heavy with ivy flowers, 

To gently sloping woodlands, all blue with the hyacinth bell; 

And the river, where banks of forget-me-nots filled the fairy- 
like dell; 

From moors—a wild chaos of boulders, of a grey and golden 
hue— 

Toa vale that lay far, far below, and that stretched away to 
the blue. 


But the heart lingered longest about one spot, a pastoral homely 
scene, 

Where an ancient farmstead nestled down amongst sycamores 
massive and green, 

And high thorn hedges that. shook white showers of petals to 
the breeze ; 

Where stacks, and barns with lichened roofs, peeped out amongst 
the trees ; 

The smell of the wall-flowers filled the air from the garden— 
old-fashioned and trim, 

With its gooseberry-bushes, flanking the flowers, and yews 
fantastic and grim. 

*T was here our good driver checked his horse, and the smiles his 
strong face forsook, 

And he turned right round on his carriage-box, and his eyes 
had a solemn look. 
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Eh, but it wasn’t like this, he said, when I wor ’ere one night, 

The snow were deep upo’ the ground, and there warn’t a speck 
o’ light. 

T’d been to York, at week afore, to see my mother die, 

And t’ poor thing made me promise that i’ Booxton she should 
lie. 

So t’ day before the funeral I borrowed a spring cart, 

And I put my own ’orse into t’ shafts, and we made a hearly 
start. 

*Twere four o’clock—but I tell you what—’twere four o’clock 
twice o’er 

Afore I drew up, by t’ gleam o’ the fire, under my own back- 
door,— 

But I’m tellin’ a lie, for yer may depend I ’adn’t no need to 
draw. 


But I’m gettin’ on a deal too fast. It’s areal ‘eartbreaking road, 

And t’ further ’at we went, it seemed the distance fairly growed ; 

And it snowed the ’ole o’ that blessed morn—eh, ’ow it did come 
down ! 

And all upo’ t’ near side—t’ old ’orse ’e looked like a circus 
clown ; 

’Twere laughable to see him—‘alf a great big ball o’ snow, 

And t’other ’alf a little brown ’orse—but in good condition, yer 
know. ; 

But, ’owever, we getten to Sheffield at t’ last, to t’ sign o’ the 
“ Knife and Fork,” 

But I ’adn’t a while to use ’em much, as I'd got to get on to 
York; 

And I felt myself lucky to catch t’ right train, for I’d said I’d 
get ’ome that night; 

And my missus were young i’ those days, poor thing, and apt 
to get in a fright. 


Well, my mother’s coffin it looked that lonely, my ’eart was 
fairly broke; 

Neither kith nor kin to ’er now but me,—though the neigh- 
bours was kindly spoke, 

And they lent a hand to the station yard, and the loan of a 
decentish pall— 

For I couldn’t afford no more nor a truck, and t’? snow were 
commencin’ to fall. 


Well, at Sheffield I got me a bit and a sup, and by ten we'd 
getten away: 

I'd ’a’ stopped all night, for weather were wild, but my mother 
she’d used to say 

As Sheffield were what ’er could never abide; and I couldn’t 
find i’ my ’eart 

To keep ’er there agen ’er will, when ’er couldn’t take ’er own 
part. 


When t’moors was passed and Baslow too, and we'd getten to 
this ’ere spot, 

Thinks I, “I'll let Bob breathe a bit,” so I stopped, and down I 
got, 

And I thought I’d ’ave a bit of a smoke, but my ’ands was both 
that stiff 

I could ’ardly get at my baccy-box, though I sorely wanted a 
whiff. 

*Owever, I found it at t’ last all right, and I found the matches 
too, 

But they wouldn’t keep light, and I couldn’t think whatever I 
should do. 

The wind were rough, and I drew my coat—my macintosh 
"owever— ] 

Around, and tried to coax a light; but I never got one, never. 

And, see yer, I got behind yon post,—yon gate-post, see yer, 
there ; 

Yon great, stone post afore the ’ouse—but t’ wind were every- 
where. 

Eh, ’twere that dark, and t’ wind that cold, and t’ snow so hawful 
deep, 

If it’ad no’ been my own old mother ’at was there i’ ’er coffin 
asleep 

I dew believe I’d’a left them all just where they was and fled; 

But she’d suffered a deal for me, poor thing, and now, poor 
soul, she were dead ! 


Well, I knocked at that door, but they didn’t ’ear—leastways, 
they did’nt let on, 

So we started again, but Bob, poor beast, ’is sperit were well- 
nigh gone; 





For we'd done over twenty-eight mile i’ t’ morn, and sixteer 
more to this; 

And it’s my op-pinion as coffin boards is ’eaviest boards there is ; 

But there—’twas my mother—“I wish,” she says, “to lie i” 
Booxton yard ”— 

And if ’er own son could’nt give er ’er wish, I think it be very 
ard. 

So we at it once more, and i’ Ashford town I tried again for my 
pipe, 

But I tried i vain; they were all i’ bed, and I went without 
smoke or swipe. 

And then we’d to breast the Ashford brow, and up past Tad- 
din’ton Church, 

And, at after all, I really thought I mun ’ave to leave them 
1’ t’ lurch; 

But we got to t’ top—and, as long as I live, may I ne’er ’ave to 
do the like. 

The level bit were none so bad—nor yet down Topley pike— 

But eh, the drag right up the dale—I wondered Bob ’adn’t died— 

And the brow at’ome! When I saw the missus, I fairly sat and 
cried. 

She thought it were t’ loss of poor old mother, und I couldn’t 
for shame tell t’ truth. 

Well—I laid ’er next day i’ the old Church-yard, where my 
father were laid 7’ their youth. 








BOOKS. 


Ts 

BREWER’S REIGN OF HENRY VIIL* 

[SECOND NOTICE. ] 

In Mr. Brewer’s first volume he does not reach that great ques- 
tion of the divorce of Henry and Katharine which, in the 
greater part of the second volume, binds together foreign and 
domestic affairs. We have at this stage mainly to do with 
foreign wars and negotiations, counting those with Scotland 
among them, broken here and there by chapters on home sub- 
jects. One event we find dwelt on at some length, which 
some might hardly have looked for, namely the siege of Rhodes 
in 1522. But the princes and nations of Christendom in those 
days made it their business at least to lament the advance of 
the Turk, however little they might do to stop it. There 
were English knights at Rhodes to tell the tale, and well they 
told it, not leaving out the fact that to fall into the hands of 
Suleiman the Lawgiver was a better fate than to fall into the 
hands of many Sultans before and after him. Suleiman at 
least did not impale or saw asunder men to whom he had 
granted their lives. Indeed the Turk just then needed not to 
have shrunk from a comparison with the greatest Christian 
monarchs. We do not rise from Mr. Brewer’s pages with a 
very high opinion of any of them; but there can be no kind of 
doubt that at this stage Henry is the best of the royal company. 
One may doubt the wisdom of Henry and Wolsey in thrusting 
England into the thick of foreign disputes in the way that they 
did; still, their policy was not wholly without something to be said 
for it, and they certainly came some degrees nearer to straight- 
forward dealings in such matters than either Francis or Charles 
ever did. Francis and Charles are the names which most 
naturally come into our minds in connexion with Henry’s 
foreign dealings; but beginning with Henry, we have to begin 
with their predecessors, with Lewis XII., Ferdinand, and that 
Emperor-elect Maximilian who won for himself the devoted 
admiration of Sir Robert Wingfield. Worthy Sir Robert is not 
a very important person; but he has a chance of living in the 
portrait drawn of him by Mr. Brewer, or rather in the portrait 
whick Sir Robert has drawn of himself. His whole story, which 
comes off and on through a great part of the first volume, is 
always amusing. He was a gentleman-ambassador, and he seems 
to have prided himself somewhat on being so. For Mr. Brewer 
brings out the fact that the resident minister at a foreign Court 
—as distinguished from the men high in office who were sent 
on some great occasion—very often did not come under the same 
head as Sir Robert. Such was the policy of Henry VIL. and, 
as Mr. Brewer shows, it had some advantages. But, if Sir 
Robert Wingfield is remembered, it will be chiefly due to Mr. 
Brewer; and if Maximilian is ever forgotten, it will certainly 
not be the fault of Sir Robert Wingfield. 








* The Reign of Henry VIII., from his Accession to the Death of Wolsey. Revised 
and Illustrate’ from Uriginal Documents by the late J. 8, Brewer, M A, Edited 
by James Gairdner. In2vols. London: Murray. 188, 
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When we begin, Lewis XII. is still King of France, the king, 

not really very old, but worn out early, after the manner of the 
men of that day, to whom Henry’s young sister was sacrificed 
for a moment. He dies, and we come, on the one hand, to the 
domestic story of Mary and Suffolk, on the other, to the 
European results of the accession of Francis. Dealings with 
France, warlike and peaceful, take up the greater part of the 
first volume. But in the midst comes the Imperial election. 
We must never forget that Henry was a candidate for the 
Empire, as Wolsey was more than once a candidate for the 
Papacy. Nor must we forget that Maximilian had once himself 
proposed to resign in Henry’s favour. This last is among the 
many facts which will be found recorded in other histories, but 
which put on a new life in the hands of Mr, Brewer. We have 
also seen elsewhere, if we are not mistaken, some part at least 
of the instructions given by Henry and Wolsey to the agent, 
Pace. In words which should be remembered, Pace is 
bidden to press on the Electors, if possible, to choose Henry, 
but in any case not to choose Charles or Francis. The 
old kindred of the two great branches of the Teutonic family 
started into full importance at such a moment. They will do 
well to choose the King of England, “ which is of the Germany 
tongue,”—an odd phrase, but which served the purpose better 
than either “ Almain ” or “ Dutch.” If not, they were to choose 
one of themselves, “and not to translate the empire, which has 
been in Germany seven hundred years, to a strange nation; for 
if it were eftsoons so translated, it should never return to 
them again.” Men then had not forgotten the translation of 
the Empire “from the Greeks to the Germans,” and the Empire 
in its Western sense had certainly never gone back to the 
Greeks. The picture of the Empire indeed, with the majesty 
which it still kept in theory, seems rather to have turned Mr, 
Brewer’s head, as it turned the heads of Henry and Francis. His 
flow of words carries him away when he tells us how “its 
imperial bishops and regal princes, its sacred knights and 
Teutonic brotherhoods, its haunted forests and weird mountains, 
had all combined to captivate the imaginations of men.” Surely 
neither Henry nor Francis was specially eager for dominion or 
superiority over “ haunted forests and weird mountains.” Mr. 
Brewer, by the way, speaks (i., 364) rather hurriedly of Charles’s 
* coronation at Aix, a ceremony imposed upon him by the con- 
stitution of the empire.” He means, of course, the coronation 
with the silver crown, the coronation as King of Germany or of 
the Romans at Aachen or Aix-la-Chapelle. But Aix by itself means 
the capital of Provence, and the name might suggest a corona- 
tion to the Burgundian kingdom, though for that ceremony the 
crowning place was Arles. Such a crowning Charles IV. actually 
took, and Charles V. was at a later stage almost within reach 
of it. But Mr. Brewer does not seem careful about such matters. 
Twice (i. 498, 510) he makes Henry, as King of France, wish 
to be crowned at Saint Denis. Now a coronation at Saint Denis, 
instead of at Rheims, is something so strange and unlooked for 
that, if it really was talked of, we ought to have the exact 
words of the document. Otherwise it looks, though it is hardly 
possible, as if Mr. Brewer fancied that Saint Denis was the 
natural place. To turn to quite another subject, and to get rid 
of our little matters of fault-finding at once, it is odd when Mr. 
Brewer (i., 491) says that, “according to Mr. Parry, Andrew 
Marvel, M.P. for Hull in the reign of Queen Anne, was the last 
person who received these wages [for attendance in Parlia- 
ment].” Can it be that this is all that Mr. Brewer knew of 
Andrew Marvel? Besides Marvel died in 1678, and Parry’s 
boak—Parliaments and Councils of England—ends with the 
election of William and Mary. 


In turning over Mr. Brewer’s pages, a crowd of interesting 
subjects press upon us. But we must make our way to the great 
question of the divorce and the tale of the fall of Wolsey. As 
we read it all once more in Mr. Brewer, there is really nothing 
very wonderful in it to any one who knows something of human 
nature, and who can dramatically call up a very remarkable 
specimen of human nature. When we remember that 
Henry VIII. only did what Henry II. wished to do, we are 
tempted to say that he who has painted Henry II. would be the 
best man to paint Henry VIII. We all know that it was Henry’s 
misfortune that he could not have a special world created for him 
from which women should be absent. We haveno reason to think 
that Henry himself would have wished for such a world; if he 
had, the wish would not have been original, as Q. Metellus of 
Numidia had wished for something of the kind long before, 


women, found himself in straits from which he sought a way ont 

which would have occurred to few other men. Are we to believe 

that he wished to get rid of Katharine and to marry Anne, all 

out of pure patriotism, in order to avoid the evils of a disputed 

succession? Nota bit of it. Are we then to think that hig 

alleged conscientious scruples were all mere pretence? Nota 

bit of it either. The workings of a mind like Henry’s are not 

to be solved by such very shallow methods as either of these, 

To get rid of Katharine was not the way to settle the succession ; 

it was, as events proved, the way to make it doubtful. The 

divorce was utterly unpopular throughout the nation; Wolsey 

was hated because he supported the divorce. In defiance of all 

enactments, men believed in the right of Mary, and Henry him- 

self came round to it. Indeed (see Brewer ii., 165), according 

to the earlier precedent of Lewis VII. and Eleanor, the divorce 

need not have made Mary illegitimate. The plain fact is that 
Henry, unlike most princes, was at once a man of strong pas- 

sions and of considerable theological learning, and withal he had 
a conscience, though a conscience whose dictates were often 
somewhat strange. He got tired of Katharine, he wished to get 
rid of her; but he wished to get rid of her with a good conscience. 
His theological learning helped him to a possible way. There 
is every reason to believe that he had statted on this tack before 
his passion for Anne began. But his passion for Anne made 
him follow it all the more keenly. His good brother, Francis 
of Trance, felt no difficulties in such cases; Henry did. He had 
no doubt already repented of “ his old and detestable life,” of 
the error which brought Henry Duke of Richmond into the 
world. He would have his way ; but he would have it lawfully, 
and he could wait. The world might be turned upside down 
before he could have his way; but he would have it, and he 
would have it in a way which should not offend his own very 
peculiar conscience. Even Henry’s admirers stumble at the 
strange relations between him and Anne before Katharine was 
put away ; but to one who can grasp the specialities of Henry’s 
nature, there is nothing inconsistent with the belief that Anne 
never was his mistress in any technically criminal sense, or at 
the outside, became so only, perhaps under some sudden tempta- 
tion, at the very last moment before her marriage. The 
whole story is not a story of conscious hypocrisy, but of the 
deepest self-delusion, the story of a man who wishes to reconzile 
duty and pleasure, who wishes to find arguments to justify his 
own wishes, and who is, rather unluckily, master of a tech- 
nical learning x. a the better supplies him with such argu- 
ments. Ina‘: srs the same thing happens again. We need 
not decide wheuis Anne was guilty or not; but we may be 
quite sure that Henry really believed her to be guilty; only 
his eye for her guilt was made vastly more sharp-sighted by his 
new passion for Jane Seymour. 

In short, Henry VIII. is a very remarkable study of human 
nature, one that deserves to be done full justice to, and not to 
be made the subject of mere daubs either way. Some may 
think, and perhaps rightly, that a vulgar profligate like Francis 
is a good deal less odious than a man who has a conscience, but 
whose conscience plays him such odd tricks as Henry’s con- 
science did. That point we need not settle. The important 
thing is that Henry’s whole conduct is explained by this view of 
his character. We may suspect that such a character is really 
not very uncommon; only it seldom happens that such great 
events in the history of kingdoms come of the fact that a par- 
ticular man is of that character. 

Mr. Brewer nowhere formally draws Henry’s picture exactly in 
the shape in which we have just tried todrawit. Butsuchis the 
light in which Henry had seemed to us long before Mr. Brewer’s 
writings appeared even in their former shape, and a second 
reading of them in their new shape has certainly confirmed us 
in our old notion. Mr. Brewer altogether acquits Henry of 
the monstrous hypocrisy of saying that, if only his scruples 
could be removed, he would prefer Katharine to any woman on 
earth. On the other hand, he does not in the least believe that 
Henry’s scruples were either purposely or accidentally put into 
his head by Grammont Bishop of Tarbes. Mr. Brewer more- 
over has lived so much among State papers and official docu- 
ments of all kinds that he knows better than some other people 
what they are worth. He has fully grasped the wise saying of 
Gibbon, that ‘‘it is not in the language of edicts and manifestoes 
that we should search for the real character or the secret 
motives of princes.’ He warns us that “diplomacy is not 
history ;” he tells us more than once that the official account of 





Henry, unluckily quartered in a world in which there were 





a thing is not necessarily the true account. He gives us 
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another warning, one very necessary for his times, against 
an error which has misled many. There was a fashion of 
laying before the Pope ready-made documents, which it 
was hoped that he would accept and confirm. These have 
sometimes been taken for documents really issuing from 
the Pope, and strange inferences have been made. In short, 
Mr. Brewer knew how to deal with documents, with public 
acts of any kind. Had he carried on his work further, 
he might have found evidence to convince him either of 
the guilt or of the innocence of Anne Boleyn; he would 
hardly have thought that her guilt was proved by the mere 
fact of her conviction. And while he knew that official 
documents have to be weighed, he knew equally that popular 
rumours preserved to us by contemporary chroniclers have to be 
weighed also, and that they are as little to be accepted without 
examination as the official documents themselves. He knew 
that both have their use, but that neither is to be blindly 
followed. Mr. Brewer, in short, understood the nature of evid- 
ence. He was, we think, a little impulsive, a little apt to be 
carried away by his own view of a subject, or even by his own 
power of putting it; he is sometimes a little careless in ex- 
pressing himself about small casual matters. But he had the 
stuff in him for a real judge of the materials that he had before 
him; and, for the most part, he uses his powers. 

There are crowds of notices of particular matters in these 
volumes which we should be well pleased to transcribe and to 
comment on. But Mr. Brewer’s writings will now be read, 
which in their former shape they could hardly hope to be. We 
will end with a little characteristic bit of the manners of the 
time. The unlucky Duke of Buckingham, who, though charged 
with taking other men’s lands into his park, had an amiable 
side to him, brought up a poor child as alms to be a scholar at 
Oxford, on the recommendation of “a kind-hearted but crazy 
enthusiast, Dan Nicholas Hopkyns, a monk of the Charterhouse 
at Henton [Hinton Charterhouse, Somerset] ” :— 

‘This child was placed under the care of the prior of St. John’s of 
Jerusalem, and the items for his expenditure are highly curious and 
interesting,—For shaving his head, 1d.; a pair of gloves, 2d.; a 
pair of shoes, Gd.; a pair of hose, 10d.; a silk girdle, 6d.; writing 
paper, ld.; pen and inkhorn, 2d.; washing his petticoat sundry 
times, 3d.; mending and dry-scouring his kendal-coat, 6d.; a shirt, 
20d.; walking shoes, Sd.; ‘for a hen at Shrovetide, for Francis to 
sport him with the childer,’ 7d.; a bow, 6d.; shafts, 3d. ; strings, 
shooting glove, and brace 3d. The Duke gives him 40s. as a reward.” 
Here we have the cruel custom of cock-throwing, provided for in 
the statutes of some grammar-schools, transferred to the hen. 
So we have read somewhere of a kind of female parody of a 
bull-fight, in which women rode against cows. 





OHNET’S “IRONMASTER.”* 

A Frencu work of fiction, of which 140,000 copies have been 
sold on the other side of the Channel, which has been successfully 
dramatised in Paris, and adapted both by Mr. Robert Buchanan 
and Mr. A. W. Pinero to suit the taste of English playgoers, and 
which not only gives virtue the ultimate triumph over vice, but 
presents it with the roses and raptures as well, must be 
accounted a remarkable success. It is matter of course, there- 
fore, that a book which has attained such a success must have 
certain remarkable qualities. Yet we doubt if one person in ten 
who make their acquaintance directly with M. Ohnet’s Le Muttre 
des Forges, and not indirectly through the medium of Mr. 
Buchanan’s Lady Clare or Mr. Pinero’s The Tronivaster, will 
say that M. Ohnet is a remarkable writer, judged by present- 
day standards. Leaving out of consideration “the Great Un- 
mentionables ” of that modern French fiction of which two parts 
are absinthe and one part Paganism, no one will ever dream of 
comparing M. Ohnet with George Sand or with Balzac, 

“George Sand, that,’ as M. Taine says, “ has celebrated one 
passion; Balzac, that has celebrated all passions, and has 
magnified them into sublime monsters more true than the 
truth.” He is not even t» be put on a level with M. Daudet,— 
not the M. Daudet who has condescended to write Sapho, but 
the M. Daudet who in Numa Rouwiestan has given us * dance 
and Provencal song and sunburnt mirth,” and in The Nabob 
has proved that he might have been the Dickens of happy and 
virtuous sub-middle-class life in France had he chosen. No 
English reader who masters Le Mu/itre des Forges in the original, 
instead of in the essentially reliable if not quite perfect transla- 
tion which Messrs. Vizetelly have published, will place M. 








* The Ironmaster; or, Love and Piide. By Georges Ohnet. ‘Translated from 
he 146th French Ed.tion. London: Vizetelly and Co, 1884, 





Ohnet on a level with Mrs. Oliphant, probably not with Mr. 
Hardy or Mr. M‘Carthy, possibly not with Mr. Black. 

To what, then, is the success of The Ironmaster to be attri- 
buted ? In the first place, to the fact that M. Ohnet is mani- 
festly a consummate playwright. The convent-school jealousy 
between Claire de Beaulieu and Athénais Moulinet, which leads 
up to The Ironmaster, seems but a poor basis for a good story. 
Yet M. Ohnet’s superstructure is undoubtedly ingenious and 
compact, and you never quite forget this early girlish rivalry in 
the duel between the wife of the ironmaster and the wife of the 
heartless lover who has deserted her, to the all but tragic close 
of which, the plot leads up. But M. Ohnet skilfully transforms 
Claire and Athénais into the impersonations of moral loveli- 
ness and unloveliness in woman. Then M. Ohnet is evidently 
endowed with two of the best qualities of the playwright 
who does not depend on mere crude melodramatic effects 
for success. He can concentrate the attention of his readers 
or critics on the leading figures of his plot, and he can manage 
his by-play admirably. In The Tvonmaster there is a pretty little 
love affair between Susanne, the sister of the hero, and Octave, 
the brother of the heroine. But they never interfere 
with Claire and Philippe; their business is to give them sup- 
port. Even the faithless Duc de Bligny and the French Becky 
Sharp whom he marries—without Becky’s brains, though with 
an amount of money that Becky never was able to command,— 
do not appear on the scene too often or trouble us too much. 
The ground is left perfectly open for the interesting con- 
flict between the two leading figures,—between insulted affec- 
tion and a growing passion that has to struggle with 
an ever-declining pride. In the second place, this story 
is, even from the English point of view, a wholesome 
one, and M. Ohnet does not pretend to teach a moral after 
the peculiar manner of M. Dumas, M. Zola, or M. <Augier. 
His translator, indeed, declares, with a clumsiness which 
almost degenerates into bathos, that The Ironmaster “ chastises 
the malice which is born of envy, and establishes the folly of 
that selfish pride which blinds its possessor to all consideration 
for the commoner clay of humanity. It shows anew how need- 
ful it is that husbands and wives alike should study each other’s 
character before marriage, and it enforces in convincing lan- 
cuage the oft-repeated lesson that a woman should never trifle 
with the affection of the man to whom she is mated 
for life’ But M. Ohnet is far too skilful an artist to 
prattle, or even to insinuate, Richardsonian vice as morality: 
He merely endows virtue with every grace, including even 
physical charm, and pits it against selfish and rather 
vulgar vice. From first to last, the sympathy of the reader is 
enlisted on the side of the ironmaster and his wife, who, 
although they are ignorant of the fact, are thoroughly at one; 
and although the vowé Due persecutes Claire, whom, for the most 
mercenary of motives, he has jilted, she is never for a moment 
in danger of anything worse thaninsolence. Outraged prideand 
a brain-fever have destroyed whatever affection she may have had 
for her boy-lover, and besides, she is being gradually subjugated 
by a passion for the man whom she has married in a moment 
of pique. If M. Ohnet’s story conveys any teaching at all, it is 
that if you surrender yourself absolutely and unconditionally 
to all the virtues, all the graces will in turn surrender to you. 
It is to be hoped that the popularity of The Ironmaster indi- 
cates that such sound teaching has many more followers on the 
other side of the Channel than is commonly believed. 





Bearing in mind the dictum of the eminent American 
authority, that in plots there is nothing new under the sun; 
remembering also that in fiction, as in real life, people have, 
before The Jronmaster was written, married in haste to 
fall in love at leisure, we must yet allow that the central 
incident in M. Ohnet’s story is sufficiently powerful to 
be essentially fresh. Philippe Derblay, the ironmaster, is 
himself a character of a kind seldom met with in French fiction, 
a character, indeed, of the English—or shall we say the Teutonic? 
—rather than the Gallic type. He is courageous, sagacious, 
disinterested, merciful, a worshipper of duty. The love which 
he cherishes for Claire de Beaulieu is precisely the strong affec- 
tion which a self-made Englishman who has fought his way 
into the upper-middle class might feel for a beauty belonging 
to the caste of Vere de Vere, provided he himself has what 
Burns terms “a patent of nobility direct from Almighty God.” 
When, indeed, Derblay finds on his marriage day that 
Claire has accepted him merely to revenge herself on her 
cousin, and that an old rival at school may not be able 
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to triumph over her in society, he gives way to an extra- 
ordinary burst of passion. But he speedily recovers his self- 
control; indeed, in the very whirlwind of his indignation, 
he conceals from Claire the fact that he has not married her 
for her money, but that she has come to him penniless. It is 
at this stage that the interest of the story really begins. Derblay 
having accepted the situation, does his duty as a husband 
and a man with formal austerity. Claire, cured of her affec- 
tion for her unworthy cousin, the Duc de Bligny, proceeds 
with feminine perversity to fall violently in love with her 
husband. She becomes jealous of her rival Athénais, who, 
not content with robbing her of her lover, coquets with 
her husband. Here, it seems to us, M. Ohnet makes a 
mistake. Claire was too proud a woman to have become 
actually jealous of Athénais, and too sensible a woman not to 
see that Derblay gave her no cause for jealousy. M. Ohnet errs 
also in making Derblay—who is, above all things, magnanimous 
—too merciless. He declines to forgive Claire long after he 
must have seen that her old indifference to him had been trans- 
formed into an overmastering passion. But M. Ohnet is, as 
we have said, above all things, a playwright, and had he 
allowed Derblay to open his eyes to facts a little sooner, 
he would have deprived himself of any excuse for the closing 
scenes of the story, and Claire’s final triumph over her husband's 
pride by intercepting with her hand the bullet meant by the 
remorseless De Bligny for his heart. Readers of The Ironmaster 
will be grateful to M. Ohnet, not only for the story he has given 
them, but for some of the characters he has introduced them to. 
In particular, the mother and brother of Claire, a sprightly 
baroness and her good-natured scientific husband, and a pro- 
vincial notary of the old school, are so good, that we can only 
hope that they are not too good to be out of place in a repre- 
sentation of French life at the present time. 





MR. TOYNBEE’S LECTURES.* 
Tue most remarkable fact about this book is that it is edited 
and prefaced by a memoir of the author at the hands of the 
Master of Balliol. But there have not been wanting from of 
old, signs that the Master of Balliol is apt to be more impressed 
by an impulsive effusion of vague ideas than by the grasp of 
principle or clearness of thought. It is ditlicult to believe 
that a person who can bring himself to write of St. Peter’s, 
Rome, “This trumpet-blast of colour and marble and gold is 
the exaltation of man and of human self-content and proud 
intelligence,” has a mind of the highest order. And on reading 
the book the difficulty is not lessened. The idea of a religion 
without dogma set forth by a State Church with “liberty of 
thought and popular government,” but “ union in liturgy” and 
protected “ from the spiritual despotism of the people,” formed 
the contradictory elements of his religious and political creed ; 
and they are expressed in language rather gushing than 
forcible. Oddly enough, with a disposition to enthusiasm, 
in the eighteenth century sense of the term, Mr. Toynbee 
seems to have had a taste for political economy, and more 
oddly still, it really does seem as if he might have done some- 
thing in that way, if he had not been dominated by his “ aspira- 
tions,” and had not hada mind capable of entertaining the most 
contradictory notions, and a tongue which gave vent to them 
without perceiving their contradictoriness. It is surprising that 
a professed teacher of political economy should venture to give 
vent to such exaggerated nonsense as to say that “the political 
economy of Ricardo is at last rejected as an intellectual im- 
posture,” especially as he repeats Ricardo’s main theory—the 
theory of rent—with unhesitating faith. But it is even more 
surprising that the teacher who could teach such nonsense 
should have really written or talked sensibly on the subject of 
political economy at all. It is no small tribute to the power of 
the historical method and the historical school at Oxford that 
a man whom we might almost have classed as one of the illu- 
minati should have really produced some interesting and useful 
chapters on the history of political economy. His sketch of the 
economic state of England, at the time when Adam Smith 
and Ricardo wrote, is a successful working-out of a line of 
thought suggested by Bagehot. The reconstruction of economic 
England in 1760, and the sketch of its growth to 1840, is well 
calculated to bring out how much political economy was indebted 
to its environment for its principal characteristics. It is useful 
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in these days to be reminded why it was that laissez-faire 
and free competition came to be the ideal of Adam Smith, 
and how it was that Ricardo accepted that limitation to 
progress which is implied in the Wages Fund theory, 
“Nothing,” as Mr. Toynbee says, “can be more interesting 
than that story of James Watt, refused permission to practise 
his trade by the corporation of hammermen, but admitted by 
the Professor (Adam Smith) within the walls of the University 
of Glasgow, and allowed there to set up his workshop.” It is 
well to be reminded that Adam Smith, in the Wealth of Nations, 
condemning the restrictions of the Poor-law, of settlements, of 
the close corporations, and the system of apprenticeship, is 
echoed in almost identical words by Turgot, publishing an edict 
in the province of Limousin on the “ sanctity ” of “ the property 
which every man has in his own labour.” So, too, the sketch 
of the industrial state of England in 1760, modelled on 
Macaulay’s famous Third Chapter, is a useful reminder of 
the totally different state of things that existed when political 
economy first became a science, when the cotton industry was 
almost unknown, when the woollen industry was largely settled 
in Wilts and Taunton, and when the ironworks were still the 
principal feature of Sussex industry. The subject of enclosures, 
and their effect on the agricultural population, is also well 
treated, as is the essential difference between the old domestic 
manufactures by isolated manufacturers or workers with their 
hands, and the new system of gigantic collections of workhouses 
in which the manufacturer never dreams of working with his 
hands. These and other facts of economical development are 
well collected and ably summarised. They show why such im- 
mense importance was attached by the early economists to un- 
restricted competition and mere laissez-faire. But to show that 
the doctrines of competition and laissez-faire were made, perhaps, 
too excessively predominant, and stated in too absolute terms, does 
not show that these doctrines are wrong, nor justify at all the 
term imposture as applied to the Ricardian political economy. 
In showing why such emphasis was placed on these doctrines, Mr- 
Toynbee has in effect justified, not condemmed, their teachers. 
Nor, indeed, have subsequent events and inquiries in the least 
degree sapped the principle of competition, rightly stated. 
Mr. Toynbee seems to think that because in some cases the 
adulterator, the jerry-builder, and so forth, grow rich at the 
expense of their neighbours, the principle of free competition is 
overthrown. Now, who in the world ever denied that sometimes 
the individual grows rich fraudulently at the expense of the 
community? Such cases were as well known to Adam Smith 
or Ricardo as to Mr. Toynbee, probably better. What political 
economists in the last century and in this century asserted was, 
that, on the whole and in the long-run, better work would be 
turned out, better things made, and more fortunes reaped in 
the process, under free competition than under a system of 
restrictions. What was enunciated then is perfectly true now. 


Who makes the best trade and manufacturing profits? In 
the building trade, the Cubitts, the Trollopes, the Spicers, the 
Gibbs and Flews, make the fortunes, not the jerry-builders; 
the Metropolitan Building Acts do not touch the good builders, 
and, as everyone knows, they are a very poor check on the bad 
ones. So, too, in other trades, it is the Cunards of the 
shipping trade, who “never lost a life,’ who make their 
fortunes. Even if we turn to the case of wages, it is 
equally true that unlimited competition is the best in the 
long-run. Do not the agricultural labourers get far better wages 
now than when those wages were settled by the County Justices, 
or when they were as much adstricti glebee bound to the soil by the 
law of settlement as they were when they were serfs ? It is true, as 
Mr. Toynbee reminds us, that Ricardo and the older economists 
were opposed to Trades Unions per se. But that only shows 
that they did not fully realise or carry out in practice their own 
principles. So far as Trades Unions place restrictions on the 
way work shall be done,and refuse, for instance, to allow women 
to compete in occupations for which they are fitted, Trades 
Unions do fall, and fall properly, under the ban of political 
economists now, just as much as they did fifty years ago. 
But in so far as by combination they place the employed 
on a level with the employer in point of power to make a fair 
bargain for wages, in so far they are simply developments of the 
principle of competition. In fact, the strongest argument for 
Trades Unions is that they render free competition possible. 
Their success only strengthens and illustrates the very doctrine 
which Mr. Toynbee thinks they have overthrown. So, too, the 
principle of laissez-faire was violated when Trades Unions were 
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treated as illegal. The legislative recognition of the principle 
of voluntary combination was a legislative adoption of the prin- 
ciple of laissez-faire. Even the Irish Land Act and the Arrears 
Act were only recognitions of the same principle. The State 
had permitted robbery of improvements by the landlord, andit had 
to step in to endeavour to cure the effects of its own wrongs. Once 
establish the right of property on its true basis, and give the 
tenant that which English law denies him,—property in the work 
of his own hands,—and no Land Acts or Land Courts will be 
needed. The Factory Acts, which, Mr. Toynbee reminds us, 
were mainly supported by the Tories and the country gentlemen 
for the sake of avenging the abolition of the Corn-laws on the 
Radicals and manufacturers, were no doubt a violation of 
the principle of laissez-faire, and a prudent and justifiable 
violation of it. But it is extremely doubtful whether, if 
Trades Unions had been in legal existence or as powerful 
as they are now, the Legislature would have had to inter- 
fere. If the Trades Unions now will devote their powers, 
not only to regulating wages, but to regulating the conditions 
for the protection of life and health under which men have to 
work, there would be no need for the State to interfere as it 
is asked to do, for instance, for the protection of miners against 
the consequences of the neglect or wantonness of employers. Mr. 
Toynbee actually appears to regard the Employers’ Liability 
Act as an interference with the principle of laissez-faire, instead 
of what it really is, so far as it goes (and it does not go nearly 
far enough), a removal of disability from the workman, not an 
imposition of restrictions on the employer. The fact is that, 
with an excessive anxiety to be novel, Mr. Toynbee has drawn 
the wrong conclusions from the facts which he has so well col- 
lected. He was not really an original thinker in political 
economy, nor has he placed old doctrines in any new light. 
As long as he confines himself to the collection of and com- 
menting on facts, he is clear, solid, and interesting; and his 
sketch of the “Industrial Revolution,’ the change from the 
medizval to the modern state of industry, is really, as we have 
said, a useful contribution for the student of the history of political 
economy, and to be commended to those who are reading for 
“Greats” at Oxford. But to the science of political economy 
he has contributed nothing; and, indeed, it was hardly to be 
expected that at his age, and living as he did in the clouds, he 
should contribute anything. But he certainly puts the latest 
doctrines of political economy in a popular and interesting way. 
Following Walker, the American economist, and Cairnes, he is 
able to modify the Wages Fund theory, though he hardly 
brings out quite so strongly as he might the practical argu- 
ments against an iron limitation of the Wages Fund, derived 
from the changeable nature of the “standard of comfort,” of 
the expectation of profit, and of the spirit of saving, or 
the main theoretical argument that wages depend in part 
on the product of the labour, and not wholly on a 
fixed proportion of the product of past labour. Nor in 
discussing the future of the working-classes does he seem 
to realise the importance of co-operation in production and 
profit-sharing in solving the vexed question of capital and 
labour. His addresses to working-men on political economy 
are quite up to the ordinary level of eloquent common-place, 
and no doubt such addresses are useful in “ educating our 
masters.” Whether they deserve a permanent record in a book, 
is quite another question. Literature is getting rather over- 
done with the memoirs and works of young men of ability who 
have unfortunately been nipped in the bud. Mr. Toynbee’s early 
death is a matter of regret. The cloudiness of his ideas might 
have been dispelled by further knowledge of the world, and he 
might have done good work in history. 


A CONSECRATED LIFE.* 
Tue Warden of the House of Mercy, Clewer, has prefixed to 
this Memoir an Introduction, in which he endeavours to remove 
the prejudiees felt by the larger number of Englishmen 
against what is called the “ Religious Life.’ We submit that 
the meaning conveyed by that term is sufficient to account 
for the opposition excited, not by the saintly labours of Sisters 
and Nuns, but by the belief implied in the use of the word 
“ Religious” that there is something more holy in this with- 
drawal from the world, and living by fixed rule and vow in 
@ community, than in pursuing in a Christian spirit the or- 
dinary vocations of life. Mr. Carter’s arguments, drawn from 
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Scripture, in favour of “the devoted separated state,” are not 
likely to convince anyone who has not previously reached his 
conclusions on other grounds :— 

** Much has been said of late,”’ he writes, “and much that I cannot 
but deem needlessly alarming and unreasonable, on the vexed ques- 
tion of vows. At the late Reading Congress, at the end of the 
morning’s debate in the large Congress Hall, on the comparative 
merits of the Sisterhood and the Deaconess principles, it was gener- 
ally felt that they agreed in representing the self-devotion intended 
in either state as lifelong. And a vow is but the outward expression 
of a lifelong devotion. It simply implies a vocation of God in which 
one so called should abide with him to the end.” 

So be it; but if this is all that it implies, where lies the neces- 
sity for imposing the burden of a vow P 

Happily it is quite possible to admire and reverence the 
devout life of Harriet Monsell without altogether accepting the 
form which her devotion took. The story is told by Mr. Carter 
with simplicity and good-taste, and will be found especially in- 
teresting from the fact that the Mother-Superior, for such she 
became, had lived in the world, had married, and had become a 
widow before she was “ professed.” 

Harriet O’Brien belonged to one of the oldest families in Ire- 
land, and was born at her father’s country-seat, Dromoland, in 
1811. She is described as a most joyous child, but without any 
special mental capacity. Healthy, happy, and affectionate, a 
great favourite with her brothers, and wholly unselfish, her 
childhood was a joyous one, and as the girl grew to maturity, 
earnestness and good-sense seem to have marked her character. 
At the age of twenty-eight she married Charles Monsell, a 
younger brother of the well-known Dr. Monsell. The one draw- 
back to the deep happiness of this marriage was her husband's 
uncertain health. He took Holy Orders, and was made before 
long Prebendary of Aghadoe, in Limerick Cathedral. Six years 
passed and Mr. Charles Monsell was seized with a serious ill- 
ness, which ultimately ended in decline, at Naples. He had been 
a profoundly devout man, and died, as he had lived, without a 
murmur. Kneeling by his bedside in that hour of anguish his 
wife resolved to consecrate her future life to God’s service, and 
nobly was that resolution maintained. 

Very remarkable was the manner in which she found her 
vocation at Clewer. Mr. Carter was at that time rector, and 
his curate, now Canon Furse, of Westminster Abbey, had taken 
charge of a district in which “ there was a group of as wretched 
hovels as could be found anywhere in England, and inhabited 
by as wretched a set of abandoned women.” <A poor widow- 
woman lived there, and through her help and that of the curate, 
some of these women expressed a wish to lead a new life; anda 
lady, whose name deserves to be held in honour, at once offered 
to receive into her house as many of the outcasts as desired to 
come :— 

‘‘Mrs. Tennant was a Spaniard, the daughter of a Spanish officer. 

They had come to England as Refugees. The daughter—a woman 
of great intelligence—had, by dint of the study of the Bible, reasoned 
herself out of her Roman faith, married an English clergyman, and 
now, a widow, was livipg at Clewer, with the sole companionship of 
an Italian maidservant, occupying a house lent to her by relations. 
She was well known to the Rector for her good works among the 
poor; but no one was prepared for the truly wonderful act of self- 
devotion for which she now offered herself. H«cr maidservant was 
heartily disposed and well fitted to second her mistress. The very 
evening of the day—June 29th, 1849,—on which Mrs. Tennant 
was asked to help in the disposal of the so-called Penitents, she 
at once received two into her own house, and four others on the 
day following. They were women of the lowest and coarsest kind. 
The fame of what bad been done quickly spread, and within a few 
days two other women rang at the gate and asked for admittance ; 
another came from a neighbouring village, a few were sent by friends 
from a distance. Within four mouths no less than eighteen were 
housed under this most hospitable roof.” 
The work grew on Mrs. Tennant’s hands, and, in spite of bad- 
health, she continued it for two years. Then it was found 
necessary to form a permanent institution, or rather a sister- 
hood. A priest was needed, and the Hon. Charles Harris, 
brother of Lord Malmesbury and afterwards Bishop of Gibraltar, 
offered to serve gratuitously. He had muarried one of Mrs. 
Monsell’s sisters, and thus she was brought to Clewer and led 
to undertake work of which she had no experience :— 

“The Penitents were to be cared for on a system of which there 
had been as yet no precedent within the Church of England. The 
House of Mercy had to make its own traditions. The Sisterhood 
was to be begun entirely de ncvo, and of this, too, the principles had 
to be thought-out and tested by personal experience.” 

We can well believe from this Memoir, which is free from 
any signs of exaggeration, that the Mother-Superior was 
eminently fitted for the post. There was nothing rigid 
or formal about her, no indications that she loved authority, 
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none of the self-consciousness which makes so many good 
people devoted to “a cause” exceedingly unpleasant. Full 
of sympathy and life, with a heart open to all good in- 
fluences, no matter from what quarter they might come, 
blessed with a buoyant temperament that made light of diffi- 
culties, and with a large amount of common-sense—the Mother- 
Superior seems to have won love from everyone and from those 
over whom she was placed the most willing obedience. To 
appreciate her character, which was at once saintly and pure 
and womanly, it is necessary to read the Memoir, which not only 
describes the impressions of those who knew her best, but con- 
tains not a little correspondence that shows the true heart of 
the woman. “Be as simple,” she writes, “and natural as pos- 
sible about everything. Try always to see clearly that right is 
right and wrong is wrong.” Simplicity and love of truth mark 
her course throughout. Having once discovered the line of 
duty, she ceased to look at obstacles or to believe in them, and 
this hopeful courage inspired all who worked under her. There 
was no lack of the tenderest human feeling in Harriet 
Monsell. Long years after her husband’s death she wrote, in 
allusion to his grave :—“ Thanks for the rose from my home,— 
the only spot of earth I ever call, or shall call, home. I build 
up, as God permits me, Homes for His children; but mine is 
within those rails and that bright, sunny land.” The following 
passage is characteristic :— 

“¢We must speak of ourselves, if we want to help others,’ she 
once said ; ‘ people shrink from doing this, but they should not do so 
too much. Our experience has been given us for others, not for our- 
selves alone.’ Some years ago, one who was of a proud, reserved 
nature, and who was becoming hardened under a great sorrow, was 
induced to go to Mrs. Monsell by a friend, who hoped that her words 
might bring peace and comfort to a sorrowful heart.—‘ My poor 
child,’ said the Mother, as soon as they were alone, ‘you are in great 
trouble. I know just what you are feeling, and I know well what it 
was to feel hard and rebellions when my husband was taken from 
me. Sit down, and I will tell you all about it.,—‘I could not have 
spoken of my grief,’ said the visitor afterwards, ‘ only she told me all 
about herself and her own sorrow, and then I felt she understood, 
and so I told her all, and she comforted me as no one else has ever 
done.’ ”’ 

We must find space for one more extract, which expresses 
what many must have felt painfully in the daily intercourse of 
life :— 

“ We all agreed how much of life is spoiled by the incessant chaff 
of the day. Iam sure it is a great temptation and a great loss to 
our better being. One’s deeper self starves instead of growing, and 
souls who would strengthen and cheer each other on the journey 
onwards lose this blessing because of the passing rubbish for which 
they care nothing. 1 wonder how this could be altered. I am sure 
no one seriously stands still and looks at a day’s talk without wish- 
ing it bore better grain, and they would in their better moments 
throw half the chaff at least to the winds; and yet ponderous 
preaching talk is not what one wants, nor canting talk, nor surface 
discussions of controversial subjects, nor any appearance of being 
better than one’s neighbours. Still there is an indescribable want 
and loss in this everlasting hiding under this guise of all that is best 
and noblest in us, and all that forms the meetivg-point of soul with 
soul, all in us that has an undying life.” 

Mrs. Monsell’s life was at once active and contemplative, but 
the Memoir contains few biographical incidents. It is a record 
of thoughts and spiritual aspirations, rather than of events. 
The special interest of such a record is in the illustration it 
affords of the common ground on which all devout spirits may 
meet and rest, despite a divergency of opinion on some points 
that might seem to form an irreparable breach between them. 
This, it seems to us, is the prominent lesson to be learnt from 
Harriet Monsell’s life, and in these days of Church discord it 
is surely one worth learning. 

IN THE LAND OF MARVELS.* 

Tuis translation from the Austrian and Bohemian popular 
stories of Professor Vernaleken is a very worthy supplement to 
the mainly North-German collection of the Brothers Grimm. 
Of course, the close analogy between many of Grimm’s tales 
and many of these, will be seen at once. Indeed, some are iden- 
tical, with no variation greater than some little change of cir- 
cumstance, which might be accounted for by the freaks of the 
memory alone. On the other hand, some are very fresh and 
original. The shape which is given in its South-German dress 
to the story which is best known in England as that of “The 
White Cat,” has to us a striking humour of its own. Instead 
of the white cat, we have in this form of the story simply a 
night-cap, which hops about in the very independent condition 
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of having no head to which it appears to be attached. The 

night-cap, moreover, hops upon its strings, which suggests, of 

course, the most elaborate starch. But there is nothing at all 

starchy about this lively head-dress, It,—or rather “ she,” for 

she is always treated as a lady,—appears to be benignity 

itself; and the talismanic power which attaches to her strings of 

turning trees into castles, and castles back again into trees, 

must have tended in the lands in which the tale was current 

to give a stimulus to the use of night-caps. The night. 

cap does everything which, in the old English fairy-tale, 

the white cat used to do, and is at last victoriously chopped 

in pieces and transformed into the fairy princess of 

the equivalent tale. Again, we are much taken by the 

Bohemian equivalent for the well-known Irish legend of 

“ Bottle Hill.” In the Irish legend, the poor peasant ex- 

changes his last cow for a bottle which has the magic quality 

that when he sweeps the room and places the bottle in the centre 

of the floor and says, “ Bottle, do your duty,” the bottle opens, 
and two little men come out, who cover the table with the most 
delicate dishes, and when the feast is over, take them all back 

again into the bottle. The peasant being forced to give up hig 
bottle to the traditional evil genius of the Irish peasantry,—his 
landlord,—he is reduced again to poverty, and takes another 
journey to sell his last pig, when he meets the wizard again, who 
gives him another bottle for his pig. This time, on his putting 
the bottle in the centre of the room and saying, “ Bottle, do your 
duty,” two men, armed with clubs, come out of the bottle, give all 
present a good thrashing, and, after they have laid them helpless 
on the floor, retire again to their magic home. The peasant 
takes this new present to exhibit to his landlord, and by the 
judicious use of its powers recovers the more beneficent bottle 
also,—so teaching the cynical lesson of worldly wisdom, that, in 
this evil world, to have physical power on your side is the only 
sure guarantee for even the most attractive of the gifts of for- 
tune. ‘This is the moral of a good many of Grimm’s popular 
tales—for example, of the one called “ 'Tischchen, deck dich, 
Gold-Esel, und Kniippel aus dem Sack,” and also of the 
South-German equivalent here given called “The Washing 
Rag, the Golden Goat, and the Hat-Soldiers ;” but much the 
closest approach to the “ Legend of Bottle Hill” is the lively 
Bohemian tale called “The Magic Pot and the Magic Ball,” 
in which the “Legend of Bottle Hill” is repeated in a 
form in some respects even more engaging than that current 
in Ireland. Instead of “Bottle, do your duty,” the magic 
formula in this tale is “Ball, be polite, and take your 
hat off,’ on which the ball begins to be violently agitated, 
and to roll about till it divides in two, and out of the 
ball thus divided the magic attendants make their appear- 
ance. This strikes us as even a more fascinating formula 
than the injunction to the bottle, since it suggests that the 
fruitful fermentation in the ball arises from the excitement 
of mind due to a desire to be polite. Again, the final 
disappearance of the balls out of an open door into the 
mountains, where the genii of the balls escape, adds a touch of 
wildness to this tale which does not belong to “The Legend of 
Bottle Hill.” There is another very charming form of the same 
widely-prevalent tale which is called here “The Present of the 
Wind,” and which is said to come from Moravia. The south 
wind first gives the gift of plenty, and then, when that gift is 
taken by fraud from the man to whom it had been given, the 
south wind bestows instead the physical force to regain it. 
But there is a peculiar appropriateness in ascribing both 
these gifts to the wind, which suggests a higher type of 
fancy than we detect in either “The Legend of Bottle 
Hill” or the story called “The Magic Pot and the Magic 
Ball.” 

On the whole, however, we should say that these South-German 
and Bohemian stories have not the full mellowness and humour 
of the North-German tales. Compare, for instance, the form 
in which the tale in which Death is cheated of his prey in “ Der 
Gevatter Tod ” in Grimm's tales, appears in this collection in the 
story called“ Hans with the Goitre,” and the superior humour and 
imaginative power of the former tale will be seen at once. The 
endings, too, of many of these South-German tales, are mocking 
endings, while almost all the popular stories collected by the 
Brothers Grimm are penetrated throughout with the peasants’ 
firm belief in the authenticity of the marvels narrated. In 
South Germany and Bohemia the stories too often—as also in 
Treland —end with a laugh or a jeer. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION.* 

In these days of scientific—that is, of exact thought—education 
can no longer be regarded as a wholly empirical art. In its 
practical details empirical knowledge, no doubt, must remain, as 
Mr. Sully admits, the principal source of guidance; and if the 
“teacher approaches the study of mental science with the sup- 
position that it is going to open up to him a short and easy 
road to his professional goal, he will be disappointed.” But 
psychology must henceforth have its due weight as the basis of 
the most important of all the arts. We therefore welcome the 
appearance of such works as the one befuie us, which cannot but 
render valuable service to the cause of education. The reproach of 
uselessness, so often cast at the branch of inquiry in connection 
with which Mr. Sully’s name is so well known, at all times a 
shallow one, will be less than ever justifiable now that the 
practical side of psychology engages the attention of the masters 
of the science. 

It is well to adopt Mr. Sully’s distinction between psychology 
and philosophy, ontology, metaphysics, or by whatever name the 
inquiry into the nature and origin of mind, matter, knowledge, 
and morals may be designated. Psychology thus conceived is 
concerned with the phenomena of mind, and, as treated in the 
present volume, with those of the human mind under the con- 
ditions of existing civilisation. Its aim, therefore, is to ascertain 
the simplest states of consciousness,—in other words, the 
elements of mind,—and trace the laws in accordance with 
which these are combined, and built up into the complex 
phenomena exhibited by the mind of adult civilised man. 
At the outset we are confronted by a difficulty peculiar 
to psychology. The natural and physical sciences are 
based wholly upon external observation, but the facts of 
mind can be studied both as biological events and as 
facts of introspection—the observer’s and others. Which of 
these two methods is the right one? Mr. Sully, in opposition 
to the Comtist Schooi, prefers the introspective method, to 
which he attributes an exclusive value; but to us it seems that 
neither method can be neglected, and that nothing has so 
seriously impeded the progress of the science as the proclivity 
of thinkers to attach themselves to one or the other method. 

It may be urged that psychology cannot legitimately be 
thus shorn of metaphysics. But whether mind per se be an 
aggregation of different parts or a unity working through a 
differentiated material apparatus, thus giving birth to an 
infinite variety of phenomena, just as the same electric current 
applied to different portions of the nervous system produces 
different results, its nature must form the subject of other than 
the reasoning faculties. It may be none the less a reality on 
that account, but the method of the philosophy of mind is not 
that of positive demonstration; and the inquiry, in great 
measure through the imperfection of language, too often de- 
generates into an endless dialectic. Of psychology, on the 
other hand, the elements are phenomena which are certain 
enough gua phenomena; and when observation and analysis 
shall have completely determined these and the laws of their 
combinations, the science of psychology will be as complete a 
one as chemistry would be did it resume all the properties of 
the elements of matter and the laws of their interaction, with- 
out touching upon the question of their origin. 

The present volume does not aim at more than a cursory pre- 
sentment of psychology as above defined, the author’s principal 
object being to afford educators systematic aid towards appre- 
hending the main facts and laws which ought to form the basis 
of their art. One of the most interesting chapters is that upon 
Attention, which is said to occupy a less extensive field than 
Consciousness. The position is a questionable one, for it may 
be doubted whether we can be conscious of any state without 
the exercise of some attention in respect of that state. Again, 
attention is defined as an “intensification”? of consciousness, 
But it must be something more, as Mr. Sully seems to admit, 
for he adds that it is “ to force the mind or consciousness in a 
particular direction.” In fact, attention involves the selection, 
voluntary (through internal choice) or involuntary (through 
external impression), of an object, more or less concentration of 
the mind upon this, and more or less withdrawal of the mind 
from being occupied with other objects. It is, indeed, difficult 
to determine how far consciousness, attention, and will are not 
merely different terms denoting the same mental fact,—namely, 
mental differentiation in the three directions of feeling, knowing, 
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and acting, which are, again, too indissolubly connected with 
each other to be capable of being considered as separate 
processes. Be this as it may, the power of voluntary 
attention is one of the most important of our faculties 
from the educator’s point of view. Through its development 
the capacities of the mind are enabled to appreach the limits of 
their respective powers, and the fullest possible intellectual pro- 
gress to be accomplished. The description of genius as the power 
of taking pains has been often quoted, and taking pains means 
simply fixing and sustaining the attention. Hence the high im- 
portance of a sufficient study of this faculty of the mind, of the 
mode and extent of its action, and of the physical and other con- 
ditions which favour its exercise. The fundamental quality of a 
good teacher lies in his power of awakening the interest, which is 
merely persuading the attention, of his pupils. Their faculties 
are thus sharpened, their receptivity increased, and probably 
their retentiveness likewise augmented. With less labour greater 
and more permanent results are obtained, the task glides from a 
toil into a pleasure, and the stock of knowledge is more 
rapidly accumulated and more perfectly assimilated. Mr- 
Sully’s treatment of this portion of his subject fairly exemplifies 
his method. We cannot say that it is altogether satisfactory. 
There is too much compression, the sections into which his 
materials are thrown hardly follow each other in the natural 
sequence of mental events, and there is a certain décousw air 
about the book that makes it rather difficult reading. These 
remarks apply chiefly to the psychological portions; to the 
practical sections we have no exception to take, save that they 
are, perhaps, a little meagre. The fact is, a science like psycho- 
logy is hardly susceptible of popularisation ; it demands a power 
of sustained and accurate thought that those who are likely to 
benefit by the study of popular treatises do not commonly 
possess. 

We cannot close this necessarily inadequate review of 1 book 
dealing with so large a subject, without calling attention to 
Mr. Sully’s striking but questionable remarks (p. 68) on the 
earlier emotions of children. He holds that they are almost 
wholly such as in the adult we should term bad. The 
child, as Mr. Sully pictures him, on the strength of what 
we deem to We a somewhat limited experience, is resentful, 
domineering, selfish, envious, given to anger, hatred, and 
cruelty. He is utterly careless of other’s sufferings, and 
intent only: upon his own enjoyments. Were his emotions, 
indeed, to remain unchanged in character, while his physical 
and intellectual powers grew, he would become, according to 
this view, a monster of iniquity and tyranny; and occa- 
sionally this does take place. But the moment the child begins 
to recognise the human world around him, the social feelings 
are awakened in him, and act as an antidote to the self-regarding 
ones with which he starts in life. The remarks that follow upon 
the proper method of training the feelings of children, at least 
in those cases in which the somewhat harsh views we have 
summarised above can be justified, are well worthy of perusal. 
Indeed, the book is full of practical wisdom, which not only 
professional educators, but all who are charged with the care of 
the young, would do well to understand and lay to heart. We 
must add that the reader, desirous of more complete information 
on any of the many topics touched upon, will find himself 
sufficiently assisted by the abundant references to the literature 
of the subject scattered throughout the volume, as well as by the 
short summaries of the history of opinion on certain points that 
follow the chapters in which these are mooted. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
— —&—_——- 

Cowdray : the History of a Great English House. By Mrs. Charles 
Roundell, (Bickers and Son.)—This history was certainly worth 
telling. Cowdray was built by Sir William Fitzwilliam, afterwards 
Lord Southampton, in the first half of the sixteenth century. The 
estate had come into his hands from a Welsh knight, who had married 
the heiress of the De Bohuns. Sir Anthony Browne, half-brother of 
Lord Southampton, succeeded him in the property. His son was 
created Viscount Montague by Queen Mary, on the occasion of her 
marriage with Philip. The last of the Montagues was drowned in 
1795, in a mad attempt to shoot the fall of the Rhine at Laufenburg. 
The local authorities actually guarded the river-bank with troops ; 
but the young Englishman and his companion (the elder brother of 
Sir Francis Burdett) eluded them. It reminds one of the Egyptian 
cats, who, Herodotus tells us, used to rush past the guards that vainly 
endeavoured to keep them from jumping into the fire. Only a few 
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days before this event Cowdray was burnt, and with it a number of 
inestimable relics, the sword and coronation robe of William the 

’ Conqueror, which had been taken thither from Battle Abbey, being 
among them. The catalogue of things destroyed in this fire is 
indeed grievous to read. The present possessor of the estate is 
Lord Egmont. The history of these vicissitudes is remarkably in- 
teresting, as are the illustrations, drawings of the great house as it 
was in former days, with which it is adorned. We should have much 
liked to see photographs of what is still standing. Cowdray was 
Church property, and was supposed to be subject to a curse pro- 
nounced by the last of the monastic occupiers, a curse of “ fire and 
water.” It was dormant, so runs the story, while the descendants of 
Sir Anthony Browne remained in the old faith. But the last Lord 
Montague had been brought up a Protestant; the two sons of his 
sister, who inherited the property after him, were also drowned. 
And, as has been said, the house was burnt down. 


Silver and Gold. By Jessie Sale Lloyd. 2 vols. (F. V. White 
and Co.)—This is really very poor work indeed. The first “silver 
and gold” in the story are furnished by an old man’s silver hair, and 
his granddaughter’s golden locks. Sir Henry Baxindale gives the 
two hospitality when they are perishing with cold, and finds his 
reward. Sir Henry’s position is a painful one; he is bound to have 
a son, in order to keep out a wicked cousin from the estates, and, 
unfortunately, he has only a daughter, his wife being still living 
and likely to live, besides being the most disagreeable woman that 
we ever encountered in or out of fiction. Years go by, and we have 
the “silver and gold”’ in another shape. The disagreeable wife dies, 
with an earnest hope that her husband will marry again. And marry 
he does, and whom but the golden-haired young damsel whom he 
had taken in some sixteen years before. But sixteen years have 
made some streaks of silver in his hair, while they have given new 
beauty to the gold on the other side. The wife turns out, if we have 
read the tale aright, to be the daughter of the wicked cousin, and 
in the last chapter the “ joy-bells are ringing” for an heir. This 
seems to us, to speak plainly, a somewhat silly tale. Nor is it very 
much improved by the manner of telling it. Were ever pronouns 
more muddled up than here >—“ Maurice Baxindale was the only 
son of the late baronet’s younger brother, and his conduct was such 
that he simply ruined his father and broke his heart, and he gladly 
welcomed death to release him from the sorrows that hemmed him 
an,” 

The Early Ancestors of the Prince of Wales: an Historical Tour. By 
Shephard T. Taylor, M.B. (Williams and Norgate.)—These 
“ancestors”? are the princes, majores on the father’s side, the 
Electors of Saxony, and the Landgraves and Margraves from whom 
these were descended. The first name in the pedigree in the “ House of 
Wettin’’ (Wettin isan old Schloss on the Saale, about nine miles from 
Halle, and left, by the way, by the present rulers of Saxony, in a 
condition of disgraceful neglect) is a certain Margrave Theodoric, in 
the early part of the eleventh century. Conrad the Great (d. 1157), 
Margrave of Austria, may be called the “authentic founder.’ The 
line descends through a long list of princes, each with his proper cog- 
nomen—*‘ Otho the Rich,’ “ Theodoric the Oppressed,” “ Henry the 
Illustrious,’ “ Albert the Unnatural,” “ Frederick the Bitten” (his 
mother bit him when he was a child, in the agony of her grief at being 
compelled to leave him), “Frederick the Serious,’ &c. The best 
known of the line are the Electors who lived in the Reformation 
period—‘“‘ Frederic the Wise,’ “John the Steadfast,’? and “John 
Frederic the Magnanimous.” It is from these that our Prince of 
Wales is descended. The Kings of Saxony come from Augustus, 
brother of Maurice—Maurice the Diplomatic, as he might have been 
called. Dr. Taylor tells the story of these potentates and his own 
experience of travel in a very pleasant fashion. It would not bea 
bad idea to follow his steps with his book in hand. 


For Ever and Never. By J. Palgrave Simpson. 2 vols. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—Baronets in real life are not, we fancy, worse than other 
men; but in fiction they are sadly apt to be wicked. Very wicked 
certainly is Sir Cyril Norton. Peers, too, have an average amount of 
intelligence, but the novelist is fond of making them fools. Beyond 
doubt, Mr. Simpson’s Lord Farnley is a fool. In fact, his baronet and 
hislord remind us somewhat of a well-known pair,—Sir Mulberry Hawk 
and Lord Frederick Verisopht. We only wish that the resemblance 
went a little further. For Ever and Never seems to us not only wanting 
in wisdom, but somewhat unwholesome. Briefly put, the plot is this. 
The heroine loves a young man, who leaves her to marry an heiress. 
Years pass; she is reduced to poverty, and takes a situation as 
governess in her old lover’s household, he having changed his name 
at his marriage. His mother-in-law makes mischief, the wicked 
baronet works on the jealousy of the wife, elopes with her, and is 
shot by the husband. The heroine, who turns out to be the daughter 
of a duke, marries a doctor whom she has twice rejected. For our 
own part, we do not care to hear such stories, even if they were 
better told than is For Ever and Never. 





Illustrations of the Author of Waverley : being Notices and Anecdotes 
of Real Charact:rs, Scenes and Incidents. By Robert Chambers, 
Third edition. (W.and R. Chambers.) —This work was first published in 
1822, and a second edition, considerably enlarged, appeared about three 
years later. We question whether the author’s son has acted wisely in 
reproducing a book which served a temporary purpose. In 1829, Scott 
brought out his well-known edition of the novels in 48 volumes, with 
Introductory Notices to each tale, and in these notices he relates very 
freely the source of his plots and describes several of the characters 
that suggested his fictitious personages. In some instances the two 
accounts agree, in others the differences are considerable, and readers 
will prefer gaining their information at first-hand. Chambers was 
very young when he collected his illustrations, and his statements, if 
not always accurate, are more satisfactory than his comments. 
He terms Dominie Sampson a ridiculous caricature, shows that. 
the exact order of events is not followed in the account of the 
Porteous mob, and says that in the legend of Montrose Scott has 
confounded and misrepresented history. The novelist is even 
guilty of placing the attempted murder of Lord Menteith after 
the battle of Inverlochy. “Now this circumstance took place 
on the 6th September, 1641, a few days after the battle of Tipper. 
muir, whereas the battle of Inverlochy happened on the 1st February, 
1645, five months after.’”? Dr. Chambers wrote some histories ; but he 
never wrote a work of imagination, unless we except the “ Vestiges 
of Creation,” and it would seem that he was incapable of understanding 
the position of a poet and romance-writer. The editor might have 
added a few notes with advantage. For instance, Chambers writes 
that Helen Walker, the original of Jeanie Deans, died in the spring 
of 1787 (Scott says in 1791), and that her remains lie in the church- 
yard of Irongray, without a stone to mark the place where they are 
deposited. This was true in 1825; but in the present edition it 
would have been well to state that in 1831 Scott raised a tomb to her 
memory, and wrote for it an inscription. 


Alter Ego. By Austen Pember. (J. and R. Maxwell.)—This is a 
powerful story, turning on the tragical situation of a man who is 
bound professionally to hold up high ideals to his fellows and is 
conscious of being himself absolutely unworthy. The Legh Murray, 
or Francis Hope, who tells the story of his life in these pages (the 
first is his real name, the second that of the man whom he personates) 
is a rather pitiful rascal, who would in real life, we should say, have 
wanted the courage to carry out such a fraud. The plot, too, is 
somewhat entangled; and it is difficult to imagine how the scheme 
escaped shipwreck. Still, there is much that is striking in Alter Ego. 
May we ask, by the way, whether an educated man, as the patron of 
a living may be presumed to be, would have used the expression, “I 
have had the pleasure, unbeknown to you, of hearing you preach it” ? 
We must not forget to mention a vigorous caricature of the “cram- 
mer’’ system in an account of the establishment of Messrs. Spoonbill 
and Tomes—a firm in which Mr. Spoonbill blarneys the parents, and 
Mr. Tomes, a man of many oaths, does the teaching. 


Salvage: a Collection of Stories. By Hawley Smart. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—Captain Smart’s stories are as free from any didactic 
purpose as Dr. Karl Hillebrand himself would desire, except, perhaps, 
that they unconsciously point the moral that to belong to the 
“leisurely” class is a somewhat doubtful advantage. Captain 
Smart’s heroes do not come, for the most part, to any great grief; 
but their lives are curiously mean and devoid of any interest really 
worthy a man. It is something of a relief to be transported to 
Canada and a “ snow picnic.” It is true that we change calum non 
animum; but the cvlum is better than nothing. There are some 
curious “ psychical” experiences, too, the phenomena of which the 
writer vouches for, at least so far as to assure us that they were 
related to him as genuine. In one of these a young woman is warned 
by the sight of her lover (seen by her at every station) to leave 
a train which is about to meet with a fatal accident. 


Di Fawcett: One Year of her Life. By C. L. Pirkis. 3 vols. 
(Hurst and Blackett.)—This story is told in a vivid style. The 
situation, indeed, is one of the social difficulties out of which some- 
thing may readily be made,—two beautiful girls, belonging to a 
family on which Society looks somewhat shyly. And while this is 
really the subject, all goes well. Unfortunately, the author seems to 
feel the need of a plot. Accordingly, we have an elopement, a 
mysterious murder, a voluntary victim, and the accustomed melo- 
dramatic properties generally. This, it must be owned, is somewhat 
tiresome; but the writer’s picturesqueness and energy do not desert 
her, and the book continues readable throughout. We should like to. 
know what idea Miss Pirkis has formed of the ecclesiastical position 
of the strange being whom she speaks of as “the Dean.” “I hada 
pulpit of my own till within the last few years, and then they in- 
hibited me,” he says on one occasion. It is not so easy a thing, as 
Miss Pirkis seems to fancy, to inhibit a Dean. 


Dr. Benjamin Ridge publishes a new edition of Ourselves: Our 
Food and Our Physic (Charles Higham), very much enlarged from 
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the original, which appeared in 1861, and of which we are told that 
fifteen thousand were sold in the course of the next twenty years. 
Dr. Ridge is, we gather, not quite in accord with his professional 
brethren. He quotes Majendie with approval, who told his students 
that a patient left without drugs had a far better chance of recovery 
than one who had them. For all this, he gives a good many prescrip- 
tions. His real meaning, however, might, it seems, be summed up 
in the famous piece of advice which Abernethy is said to have given 
to his patients—“ Read my book.” 


Profitable Poultry Keeping. By Stephen Beale. (Routledge and 
Sons.)—“ Poultry will only pay,” says Mr. Beale, repeating the 
words of the Secretary to the Royal Agricuitural Society, “as an 
accessory to something else.” So dealt with, it may be made 
profitable. But this can only be done by care and diligence. The 
ordinary servant’s idea is to order in so much corn from the corn- 
chandler. Poultry-keeping on this principle is anything but lucrative, 
But let some one, whose interest it is to make the thing 
answer, busy himself or herself with an economical feeding of the 
birds, giving them what would else be wasted, then—ewperto crede— 
a profit may be secured. Mr. Beale’s book should be very useful to 
such an experimenter. He could not in fact get a better help. 


Slavonic Literature. By W. R. Morfill, M.A. (S.P.C.K.)—'The four 
chief sub-divisions of this subject are the literatures (in their early 
development, it must be understood,) of Russia, Bulgaria, Poland, 
and Bohemia. All are interesting, but the second, perhaps, supplies 
the best theme. There is something more picturesque and romantic 
about the Bulgarian ballads—an element which, indeed, it is not 
difficult to reconcile with the antecedents and history of the people. 
The story of “ The Janissary and the Fair Dragana,” and the fare- 
well of Liben, the bandit, to the woods, are of unusual merit. Mr. 
Morfill is a master of his subject, and we commend his manual to 
our readers as giving an admirable sketch of it. 


Trafalyar. By D. Percy Galdés. From the Spanish by Clara Bell. 
(Triibner and Co.) —This is a story of some of the great naval fights 
of the Napoleonic wars, tol1—and told, too, in a very vigorous style 
—from the Spanish point of view. The scenes of domestic life are 
humorously painted, while the fighting is described with an energy 
and agraphic power which our own writers, supposed to be inimitable 
in this kind of literature, certainly do not surpass. We may add, that 
the translator has done very well for her author. 


The Hessians in America. By Edward J. Lowell. (Harper Brothers, 
New York.)—Mr. Lowell treats of an episode in the Revolutionary 
War that was not very creditable to this country, and was nothing 
less than disgraceful to the German Princes who were concerned in 
it,—the employment of German mercenaries. He has studied the 
accounts of the affairs in which these troops were engaged—accounts 
given by themselves in many cases—and has produced a very 
interesting volume. 


Portry.—Love’s Offering. By James Hinton. (Remington )— 
We do not know whether or no this volume is earlier in point of time 
than a collection of verse from the same pen which we noticed in 
these columns some little time ago. In either case we have nothing 
different to say. Mr. Hinton’s mind seems to be in the state of 
effervescence which is not uncommon in young men who have, or 
fancy that they have, a certain gift of song. He writes extravagantly 
about love, asking, for instance,— 

“ Tf I were deep in hell, woul] it one moment’s angu's 


Cause to the great dark eyes that smile, and flawe, and langu‘sh 
Upon the green earth bere ?” 


And he writes still more extravagantly on themes where extravagance 
is less endurable. We hope that a more sober mood will come in time. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Hinton may profitably apply to his works a severe 
literary criticism (quite apart feom all considerations of ethics 
or belief), not forgetting to study the rules of prosody.—— 
The Lily of the Lyn,and other Poems. By H. J. Skinner. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—The two chief poems in this volume are two 
very creditable exercises in blank verse, formed, and formed with no 
little skill, on the Tennysonian model. Here is a passage which re- 
presents, and not at all too favourably, the average quality of the 


verse :— 
‘Tien it fell, 
That on one autumn ev’ning, Abel came 
Alone and unexpected from the sea; 
For whether by design or rosy chance, 
When the sad twilight shrouded the cead day, 
His beat lay idling ona sluggish wave, 
That r. lled within a mile of bis own home. 
He leaning on his tiller faintly saw 
A star. which was no star, but elfin light, 
That glimmered on adusky night of cliff 
And marked his tiny cot. The breeze that swept 
Betwixt his myrt'es «nd his garden flowers 
Blew softly round his head, and like new wine, 
Which breathes the sun-born virtue of the grape, 
Warmed ail the lover's blood within bim. ‘What!’ 
Said he, ‘ befalls to h nder me this night ? 
Surely I well may steal this idle hour 
To look on her I love, and comfort her! 
Tell her of my good fortune, which is hers!’ 





So, yielding up the tiller to his mates, 

He loosed the dancing dingy from the stern, 

And seated in her, soon his vigorous blade 

Smote pallid lights from phosphorescent waves, 

Till, tired of arm, he leapt upon the land, 

Strode o’er the beach, and climbed the upward path, 

The ragged stairway of the headlong cliff.” 
It will be allowed, we think, that the disciple has not studied his 
model in vain. The minor poems are, we think, less successful. 
The Goal of Time. By John A. Gay Brereton. (G. Robertson, Mel- 
bourne, Sydney, and Adelaide.)—Here we have a brief sketch of 
human history, beginning with primeval man, told in verse which 
does credit to the writer’s culture. Here are a few lines, part of a 
passage in which the writer touches the theme of redemption :— 


“Once more is joy in heaven, for God hath won 

A human ground to build on; gained a man 

Who hath not chosen evil for his good, 

Set up the lowest above the highest, and made 

A chaos of creation. But for this 

Love had been powerless, nor could have laid 

Another stone, nor yet have saved from ruin 

Irreparable the work already done. 

For heaven is life ; and life must still expand 

Beyond itse’f, or perish: must give, or die— 

Shrink back into itself, and pine and die.” 
——Another volume from Australia is Castle Gray, and other Poems, 
by Dugald Ferguson (J. Mackay, Danedin, N.Z.), to which we can- 
not extend, we are sorry to say, equal praise. Here are two couplets 
from a poem in the heroic metre of “ The Battle of Lutzen” :— 

** So actively Gustavus’ squadrons wheeled, 

So helpless back the host of Tilly reeled, 

Through whose dense columns a wide gap of gore, 

Great shot and small their horrid passage tore.” 
We need not investigate any further the merits of these eight or nine 
thousand verses. Mr. Bracken, another colonial poet, author of Lays 
of the Land of the Maort and Moa (Sampson Low and Co.), at least 
knows the technical rules of his art. He can write verse; and he has 
something to say, because New Zealand, in its scenery, and in the life, 
both of its native race and of its European settlers, supplies subjects 
of unhackneyed interest. Yet these compositions, respectable and 
even interesting as they are from a literary point of view, are scarcely 
poems. Take, for instance, ‘‘ The Golden Jubilee,” which has for its 
theme the Sydney Exhibition of 1879, and compare its three 
hundred lines (more or less) with the ‘‘ Ode,” not much more than a 
tenth in quantity, which Tennyson wrote for tke International 
Exhibition of 1862, and we shall see where Mr. Bracken fails. He 
wants, among other things, compression, the gift of making teliing 
phrases. We look in vain for the concentrated meaning of such ex- 
pressions,—‘ the long, laborious miles of palace,’’ “‘ the secrets of the 
It is a poor substitute it presents to have such 





sullen mine,” &c. 
commonplaces as— 
** The steeps of progres, where the goal of Man 
Il'umes the highest piunac'e of time ;” 


Or this (in which a well-known phrase is certainly not improved by 
its new rendering) :— 


“Oh no! for at the base they toiled that we 
Mizht reach the apex when the work was done ; 
They lived and died to build an Empire free 
That knows no rising and no setting sun.”’ 


Here is as good a sample of the volume as we can find :— 


** Now, now the noble gates of human effort are ajar, 

And through their open portals sweep the squadrons from afar ; 

Progression holds a festival beneath our speckless skies, 

Where competition gathers all the wealth of enterprise ; 

The ripe fruition of the brain, the triumph of the will, 

Spring into life mechanical through scientific skill ; 

Be‘ore the rays of intellect the clouds of error flee ; 

The sun of knowledge shines upon our Go den Jubilee, 

Now, now upon the Bay of Bays the gallant ships advance ; 

The triple cross of Britain and the triple bars of France; 

The flags of Lusitania, Italia, and Spain; 

The standard of Germania, tbe ensign of the Dane; 

The coleurs of the Austrian, the Swiss, the Swede, the Sclave ; 

The Hollander and Belgian, the Greek and Moslem wave ; 

Above the noble floating forts of commerce on the sea— 

Europa seuds her off’rings to our Golden Jubilee.” 
Indian Lyrics. By W. Trego Webb. (Thacker, Spink, and Co., 
Calcutta.)—Mr. Webb begins his volume with between thirty and 
forty sonnets, in which he describes various characters in Indian life, 
both native and European. The metre chosen is surely curiously 
inappropriate. Naturally these descriptions have sometimes touches 
that are comic, whether intended to, be so or not; and whoever 
Here is one, neither better nor worse 





before saw a comic sonnet ? 


than its fellows :— 
‘Tue SuRGEON-Masor. 
(‘ Tower’d cities please us..— MILTON.) 

Like as a rope to those who clutch at straws, 
Or like to sheltering eaves when showers distil 
I deem the Du ctor, mid the frequent ill 
That English flesh is heir to, under laws 
Climatic such as these. The Rajah draws 
And Zemindar upon his hea ing skill, 
Their Netive art all spent, though of the bill 
Too oft oblivious are they, without cause. 
Yet large his gains when Fortune’s friendly care 
To cities posts him: wives and children pale 
Rich fees supply, which oft a neighbouring jail 
Enhances ; while for him the wedded pair 
Do from their income tithe an annual share ; 
Besides the hospitals fur folk that ail.” 


When Mr. Webb is prefessedly comic he is certainly happier, as in 
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the tripping stanzas of the “Ode to a Mosquito,” or in “The Ballad 
of Night Punkahs,” and “ The Dark Bungalow,” which has one or two 
stanzas that Mr. Calverley might have written, as e.g.,— 


*‘ The iron forks of elder time ; 
For bread, chupatties flat and round; 
A tablecloth with years embrowned, 
Sauces and pickles of the prime.’ 


Lays o’ Hame an’ Country, by Alexander Logan (Oliphant and 
Co., Edinburgh), is a volume of respectable verse in the Scottish 
dialect.——From Year to Year, by E. H. Bickersteth, M.A. (Sampson 
Low and Co.), consists of ‘Poems and Hymns for all the Sundays 
and Holy Days of the Church.” With this may be mentioned The 
Seven Words of the Cross, and other Hymns, by “8S. M. C.” (Griffith 
and Farren).——Conrad Wallenrod (Richardson and Son, London and 
Derby), is a translation, by Michael If. Dziewicki, from the Polish 
of Adam Mitskiévitch, a patriotic poem actually dealing with the 
days when the Teutonic Order was defeated in its invasion of 
Lithuania, but intended to have a reference to the affairs of the day. 
The Wallenrod of the poem is a Lithuanian who assumes the name 
of the real man, and leads the Knights to a defeat which finally 
crushes them. The poem which recounts his achievements is, for 
more than one reason, worthy of the labour which has been spent in 
making it accessible to English readers. 





We have received:—A new edition, revised and enlarged, of 
Horner’s Walks in Florence and its Environs, (Smith, Elder, and 
Co.) The two volumes are exceedingly well printed, and neatly 
bound.—The Railway Companies’ Directory for 1884. (123 Fleet 
Street.) This book is in the main based upon material contributed 
by British Railway Companies, and the information given may be 
accepted as official—A fourth edition of The “J. £. M.”? Guide to 
Switzerland, by J. E. Muddock (Wyman and Sons).—A third edition 
of the “J. E. M.” Guide to Davos-Platz, by J. E. Muddock and P. 
Holland (Wyman and Sons, London ; the Galignani Library, Paris).— 
Holiday Haunts, by B. H. Becker (Remington and Co.)—Hamilton’s 
Mewxican Handbook (Sampson Low and Co.)—The Oficial Directory 
and Year-book of Australia for 1884 (G. Street and Co.)—Thoughts 


and Characters, selections from the writings of “The Schonberg-Cotta ’ 


Family,” by “A Friend” (S.P.C.K.)—John de Wycliffe, and what he did 
for England, by Emily S. Holt (J. F. Shaw and Co.)—A second and 
revised edition of Sidgwick and Morice’s Greek Verse Composition 
(Rivingtons).—A second edition of F. G. G. Stephens’s essay on 
English Children as Painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds (Remington and 
Co.) —The Admission Registers of St. Paul’s School, from 1748 to 1876; 
edited by the Rev. R. B. Gardiner, M.A. (G. Bell and Sons).—The 
First Principles of the Faith, a handbook of Christian doctrine, by 
the Rev. E. Walters, M.A. (Alexander and Shepheard),—A new 
edition, revised and enlarged, of Sir Travers Twiss’s Law of Nations 
(Clarendon Press, Oxford).—Wharton’s Commentaries on American 
Law (Kay and Brother, Philadelphia).— Volume III. (the conclusion) 
of A Religious Encyclopedia, edited by Professor P. Schaff, the Rev. 8. 
M. Jackson, M.A., and the Rev. D. S. Schaff(T. and T. Clark, Edin- 
burgh).—Volumes I. and II. of The Pulpit Commentary “The Acts of the 
Apostles” (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Luther’s Primary Works, 
edited by Prebendary Wace and Professor Bucbheim (John Murray). 
—Goebel’s Parables of Jesus, translated by Professor Banks; Volume 
III. of Weiss’s Life of Christ, translated by M. G. Hope; Sartorius’s 
Doctrine of Divine Love, translated by Sophia Taylor,—being Volumes 
XV., XVII., and XVIII. of the “ Foreign Theological Library ” issued 
by Messrs. T. and T. Clark, of Edinburgh.—Christian Discipline of 
the Society of Friends (Harris and Co.)—John Wiclif : his Life, Times, 
and Teaching, by the Rev. A. R. Pennington, M.A. (S.P.C.K.)— 
Stories of Roman History from Cicero, by G. E. Jeans, M.A., and A. 
V. Jones, M.A., an addition to the “ Elementary Classics ”’ issued by 
Macmillan and Co.—Porches of the Temple, by T. Green, M.A. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.), a book intended for the use and in- 
struction of Sunday-school teachers and scholars.—Folk-Lore of 
Modern Greece, edited by the Rev. E. M. Geldart, M.A. (W. S. 
Sonnenschein and Co.)—Volume III, of a translation of Schmidt 
and Holzendorff’s Commentary on the New Testament, by F. H. 
Jones, B.A. (Williams and Norgate).—The Works of John Dryden, 
with Sir Walter Scott’s Notes, revised and corrected by G. 
Saintsbury, Vols. VII. and VIII., “Dramatic Works” (W. Pater- 
son, Edinburgh).—Life of Luther, by Julius Késtlin, translated 
from the German, with illustrations from authentic sources 
(Longmans, Green, and Co.)—A seventh and cheaper edition 
of Dr. J. Young’s Christ of History (T. F. Unwin).—Volume II. of 
The Gospel History for the Young, by W. F. Skene, D.C.L., LL.D. (D. 
Douglas, Edinburgh).—John Wicklif, by the Rev. W. L. Watkinson 
(T. Woolmer).—Hints on Catalogue Titles and on Index Entries, by C. 
F. Blackburn (Sampson Low and Co.)—Dr. Kolbe’s Text-Book of 
Inorganic Chemistry, translated and edited by Professor T. S. Ham- 
pidge (Longmans, Green, and Co.)—A Tevt-Book of Deductive 
Logic, by P. K. Ray (Thacker and Co., London and Calcutta). 
—The Scientific Papers of J. P. Joule, D.C.L., issued by the 
Physical Society of London (Taylor and Francis).—Volume II. 








of Mathematical and Physical Papers, by G. G. Stokes, M.A, 

reprinted from the original Journals and Transactions of the 
Cambridge University, with additional Notes by the author (Cam. 
bridge University Press),—The nineteenth edition of Tate’s Modern, 
Cambist, edited by H. Schmidt (Effingham Wilson).—A Method of 
English Composition, by T. W. Bancroft (Ginn, Heath, and Co., 

Boston, U.S.).—Mackay’s Elements of Euclid, Books I. to VI. (Ww. 
and K. Chambers).—An Italian Conversation Grammar, by N. Perini 

F.R.A.S. (Hachette and Co.)—Nos. I. to VII. of Blackie's 
Geographical Readers, edited by W. G. Baker (Blackie and Son), 
These readers are copiously illustrated with capital woodcuts and 
clearly printed coloured maps.—Desciiptive Mineralogy, by Hilary 
Bauerman, F.G.S., an addition to the “ Text-Books of Science”? serieg 
issued by Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Co.—Seventh edition, 
revised and enlarged, of West’s Diseases of Infancy and Childhood 
(Longmans, Green, and Co.). The author (the founder of the first 
children’s hospital established in England) has based the present 
edition on 2,250 recorded observations, and 650 post-mortem 
examinations made either in hospital or in private practice.— 
A new and cheaper edition of Work Among the London Poor, com- 
prising the letters and other writings of the late Mr. E. Denison, 
M.P. for Newark, edited by Sir B. Leighton, Bart. (W. Isbister ee 
A second edition of Browne’s Practical Tavidermy (L. U. Gill) — 
A Booke of Fishing with Hooke and Line, reprinted from the black- 
letter edition of Leonard Mascall (1590), with preface and glossary 
by 'T. Satchell (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.).—How to Apply for a 
Br stish Patent, a manual of the amended Patent Law, by T. Wilkins, 
C.K. (C. Gilbert).—Coleridge’s Table-Talk, with an introduction by 
Henry Morley, being an addition to the “Morley’s Universal 
Library ” series issued by Messrs. Routledge and Sons.—Thrift and 
Independence, by the Rev. W. L. Blackley, M.A., an addition to the 
“ People’s Library ” series issued by the S.P.C.K.—A new illustrated 
edition of No New Thing, by W. E. Norris (Smith, Elder, and Co.)— 
The Leamington Waters, chemically, therapeutically, and clinically 
considered, by F, W. Smith, M.D. pl K, head 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OuTsIpE Paar, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
age spe ctnabnithinniniavauddsiecenscnial £1010 0; Narrow Column 
5 5 0| Half-Column ....... 
212 6] Quarter-Columm..............cccc000 017 
Six oe ana under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words < 
Di splayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts fora Berics of ‘Three, Six, or Twelve Months. — 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. _ 


Including postage to any Part of the United ati 
Kingdom .. : 

Including post: uge to any, of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germ: id 

Including postage to Indi A, China, &e. 





To insure insertion, Livitinade should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 











It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Eprror, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





The SPECTATOR « can ra ay on n Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
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‘Tt has steadily secured in- 
creasing popular and profes- 
sional favour as a pure and 
agreeable Table Water.”’— 
British Medical Journal, May 
31st, 1884, on the International 
Health Exhibition. 


APOLLINARIS. 


“The Best Natural Apertent Water.” 
HUNYADI 








—‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD,” 

“ Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild.’ 

—Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 

Most Pleasant to the Palate.” 

—_ —Professor Von NUSSBAUM. 
ke Name of the ** APOLLINARIS COMPANY 
LIMITED,” on the Label secures genuinene: ~s. r 
Of all Chemistsand Mineral-Water Dealers, at 1s 6a 

| and 2s per bottle. 


JANOS. 





“Ts as nearly tasteless as Cod Liver 
Oil can be.”’—Lancet. 

‘Has almost the delicacy of salad 
oil,”’"—British Medical Journal. 


_ “ No nauseous ernctations follow after 
it is swallowed.”—Medical Press. 


Sold ONLY in capsuled bottles, at 
Is 4d, 23 6d, 43 9d, and 9s, Of 
Chemists everywhere, 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ 
“ PERFECTED ” 


COD LIVER OIL. 
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| 
| 
HINDLEY’S | 


| WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS 


CHINTZES.|, HINDLEY and SONS, 


| 290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS, | cours. | OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 


From 9d per yard. 


| CHINA SERVICES. 
| ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





“LIBERTY” 
ART 





“LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 
UPHOLSTERY STUFFS, 
ORIGINAL INVENTIONS IN LADIES, | 

COSTUME AND TOILETTE FABRICS. | c Pp P 


“LIBERTY” 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


S$ ’ § 
COLOUBS.| (Breakfast) 


EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 


F A B R | Cc S .« | PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 
| Rast India House, } REGENT STREET, W. 


New PatTERNS Post Freer. | & Chesham House, 


Cc O GCG O A. 


| BOILING WATER OR MILK. 





Established upwards of Half a Century. 


WERTHEIMER, LEA & CO., 
ENGLISH & FOREIGN PRINTERS, 


CIRCUS PLACE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 





Books, Newspapers, Magazines, Legal and Miscellaneous Printing of 
every description. Translations from and into various Languages. | 





O ON E “A valuable and refreshing drink, and a capital 
Z E D * blood and nerve restorer.” 


April 21st, 1884. H, A. AtLautt, M.R.C.P, 


GREATLY 
IMPROVED IN In CHAMPAGNE BOTTLES at a GREATLY 
QUALITY REDUCED PRICE. 
AND In MINERAL WATER BOTTLES at LEMONADE 
FLAVOUR. PRICES. 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
j in WATER-COLOURS. 
The ONE HUNDRED AND FIRST EXHIBITION 
WILL CLOSE on SATURDAY, Angust2. 5 Pall Mall 
East, from 10 till 6. Admission, 1s. Illustrated 


Catalogue, 1s. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of 
NORTH WALES. 
The COUNCIL will APPOINT, in September next, 
(2) LECTURER in WELSH, at £200 per annum, 
Must be able to teach Greek and Latin. 
(b) LECTURERin BIOLOGY, at £200 per annum. 
Applications (with 35 copies of testimonials) to be 
sent to the undersigned on or before Wednesday, 
August 13th. W. CADWALADR DAVIES, 
Secretary and Registrar. 
Bangor, July 17th, 1884. 
RS. LAWRENCEH’S CLASSES 
(for Girls), Fearezg House, Wimbledon Park, 
will REOPEN on TUESDAY, September 23rd. 
Vacancies for three Resident Pupils.—For particulars, 
apply to Mrs. LAWRENCE 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL and 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, Mile End, E—The 
SESSION 1884-5 will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, 
October Ist, 1884, when the Prizes for the past Session 
and tke Nursing Probationers’ Prizes will be distri- 
buted at 8 p.m., by the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, 
M.P., accompanied by the Lady Mayoress. There 
will be a Conversazione, to which all past and 
present students are invited. FOUR ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £6), £40, £30, and £20, 
will be offered for competition at the end of 
September to new students. Fees for Lectures 
and Hospital Practice, 90 guineas in one payment, or 
100 guineas in three instalments. Ali resident and 
other Hospital appointments are free. And the 
holders of all the Resident Appointments are provided 
with rooms and board entirely free of expense. 
The resident appointments consist of Five House- 
Physiciancies, Five House-Surgeoncies, and One 
Accoucheurship ; Two Dressers and Two Maternity 
Pupils also reside in the Hosp'tal. Special entries 
may be made for Medical and Surgical Practice. The 
London Hospital is now in direct communication by 
rail and tram with all parts of the Metrop»lis, and 
the Metropolitan, District, East London, and Sonth- 
Eastern Railways have stations within a minute’s 
walk of the Hospital and College. 
For prospectus and particulars, apply personally or 


by letter to 
______ SUED SOFT, Warden. _ 


Mile End, E. 
ELSTED SCHOOL, ESSEX. 
Founded 1564, 
HEAD MastEr—Rey. . -S. INGRAM, M.A, 
Thirteenth Classic, 1862. 

Among the Honours gained 1873-1883, have heen 
Three Firsts, Eighteen Seconds, and Twenty-four 
Thirds at Oxford and Cambridge, besides admissions 
to Woolwich, Cooper's Hill, &c. 

Those of the present year include Scholarships at 
Corpus Christi and Hertford Collezes, and an 
Exhibition at Wadham. 

NEXT TERM wi!lcommence on SEPTEMBER 18th. 


CHORNE COLLEGE, near 

WINSLOW, BUCKS, for 100 Sons of Clergy, 
Army and Navy, Medical Men, &. Thirty guineas 
per annum more or less, according to age, with small 
definite extras, and an Entrance Fee of Five guineas. 
Terms considerably reduced to brothers and orphans. 
Good education and diet, very little sickness, and 
SC a parental reference.—Address, Rev. 

. ES. 








r h 
M ADAME PARKES-BELLOC 

wishes to LET her house at Slindon from the 
[st of September.—For particulars, apply to Mr. 
SPARKES, Auctioneer, Arundel. 


CHOOL PREMISES.—To LET, the 
extensive and specially planned premises, Lindon 
Grove, Alderley Edge, near Manchester. A Boys’ 
Boarding School has been conducted there for many 
years uninterruptedly. Accommodates 60 pupils.— 
Apply DAVID WADDINGTON, Bolton. 














NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON NEW ZEALAND AND 
THE MAORIS. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, demy 8vo, cloth extra, numerous Illustrations 


and Map, price One Guinea. 


THE KING COUNTRY; 


Or, Explorations in New Zealand. 
By J. H. KERRY-NICHOLLS. 
Being a Narrative of 600 Miles of Travel through Maoriland. 
“The whole interest of this most interesting of volumes lies in the dash and daring of the author, in the 


difficulties he surmounts, and in the new and infinitely varied, but always fascinating, character of the scenery 
he traverses,’’—St. James's Gazette. 








NEW BOND STREET, Ww. 





ADVAN TAGES—Anple and continuous supply of Books. 
Large and varied selection of Musical Works. 
Newest French and German Books. 

—From SEVEN SHILLINGS upwards. 
For periods of THREE MONTHS aand upwards. 


TERMS 





For particulars, apply to 


THE LIBRARIAN, 


GROSVENOR GALLERY 


NEW BOND STREET, W. 


LIBRARY, 





COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Iramediate payment of Death-Claims: , 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases ; 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : ae. 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. | 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 
E. A. NEWTON, 


Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. Actuary and Manager. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


——_————_- 
Adams (L.), Aunt Hepsy’s Foun ing, 12mo............++ ake 
Adams, Celebrated English Women of the Victorian E 


Ashton (J.), English Caricature on Napoleon L., 2 vols. 
Barker (J. M.), Mary Elwood, 2 vols. cr 3v0_ ...........+ 


Barnard (F.), Series of Character Sketches, folio 
Baxter (C. E ), Talofa Letters, cr 8V0..........00..068 


Bryan (C.), Latin Prose Exercises, 12mo .... 2/6 
Burrow (H. C.), Vernal Readings on the Psalms, 12mo.. (Simpkin & Co.) 6/0 
Butina (F.), Light from the Lowly, 2 vols. 12mo .. Simpkim & Co.) 7/0 
C. Sallusti, Crispi De Coniuratione, &., by W. W. Capes (Oxford Univ. Press) 4/6 
Cooper (Mrs.), Heart Salvage, 3 vols. er 8vo..... (Chatto & Windus) 31/6 
Cowan (S. K.), Play, small St0...............-..s-ssosssessovenses (Marcus Ward & Co.) 5/0 
Dante’s Purgatorio, translated into Greek Verse, by Musurus_ Pacha, 

PPR CE a ee -acictiet lente (Williams & Norgate) 12/0 
Downie & Bird, Proposed Bankru}tey (Scotland) Act (Wilson & McCormick) 1/6 
Dupuis (T. R.), Christianity in the Daily Relations of Life, 12mo (Skeffington) 2/0 
Fleming (Z.), Martha Spreull, imp. 16mo .................+ (Wilson & McCormick) 1/0 
Gibbs (E. J. W.), The Story of Jewad, 8vo .. .(Wilson & McCormick) 7/0 
Harman (J.), Talk in the Gloaming, 12M0 ...........cccssseceeeeeees (Simpkin & Co.) 2/6 
Hoernle (0. T.), Memoir of, 22m0 .................s.sssccccereessereeves (Simpkin & Co.) 3/6 
Homer’s Iliad, Books 1 to 12, by D. B. Monro, 12mo...... (Oxford Univ. Press) 6/0 
Karsley (A.), Dilemmas of Labour and Education, cr 8vo..... eee 3/6 
Mackay (J. 8.), Elements of Euctid, 12m0 .............::00-cee ...(Chambers) 3/0 
Mackenzie (M.), Diseases of the Throat, &c., Vol. 2, 8v0 ...........08 (Churchill) 12/6 


Mitford (E. L.), Land March from England to Ceylon, 2 vols....(W. H. Allen) 24/0 4 / 
“Murray (D. C.), By the Gate of the Sea, 12mo. (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 N i W 8 P R I N G 
























Watson (R. A.), Poet Toil M 

Vatson (R. A.), Poet Toilers in Many Fields, cr 8vo ......... Wes. Conf. 

Wood (S.), Modern Window Gardening, cr 8V0 .............0068 : cieneen’ (Lockwooy} PH 
NS , 





rarsyoinerv-wate 20 | MORSONS? 


.- (Chatto & Windus) 28/0 


-omee een On) 21/0 


(8. 
dencte (Macmillan) 


PREPARATIONS OF 


P EPSIN E Mee Prakeemmended by the 


As Wine, in Bottles, at 3s, 5s, and 93; 

Lozenges, 2s 6d and 4s 6d; Globules, 23, | N D | G E S TIQ N 

33 6d, and 6s 6d; and Powder, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 4s each. . 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


_ The popularity Pepsine has acquired as almost a specific for chronic dyspepsia, 
indigestion, &c., is due to the fact that it is the nearest possible production of the 
active principle of the gastric juice of the stomach. Unfortunately, like all other in. 
ventions of a like nature, Pepsine has been not slightly discredited by the spuriong 
manufactures that have been issued from time to time; it is therefore necessary 
as a guarantee of its efficacy to see that each bottle bears the maker’s name, 


MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London, 










HEAL AND §SON’S 


MATTRESS, 


Newald (F.), Stella, 2 vols. I8m0 .......ese0.e.ess0e wees (S. Low & Co.) 4/0 AS EXHIBITED AT "4 

Phillips (J. A.), Treatise on Ore Deposits, 8vo . ...(Macmil'an) 25/0 - THS BEALTE BXEISETION.) 

a > oe — in cyig cr ho aparece R Outord Uae Prow 12/0 Warranted good and serviceable at a very moderate price. 
eat (W. W.), Supplement to Etymological Dictionary (Oxford Univ. Press) 2/6 ‘ P i ras . 

Trollope (A.), Kept in the Dark, 12m0_ .............-sseeeeeeeeeee (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 3 ft., 283; 3ft. 6in., 328; 4ft., 36s; 4 ft. 6in., 40s. 


Tuer (A. W.), Quads with Quads, 16mo . 
Veley-(M.), For Percival, 12m0 ............ccscsessereeres 


Walford (L. H.), The Baby’s Grandmother, 3 vols. ...(W. Blackwood & Sons) 25/6 
Wassermann (L.), The Counter of this World, 3 vols....... (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 





sensuphal (Field & Tuer) 7/6 
(Smith & Elder) 2/0 | Bedding, free by post. 





A Catalogue of Bedsteads and Furniture, with 900 Designs, and Price List of 


195 to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 
WITH LARGE FARM ATTACHED FOR THE 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 

For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 

Agents, Surveyor:, Colonists, &, 


PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.@. 
ComMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Ear) Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq, M.P. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, E<y., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton, 

For Prospectus of College and Farm, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, October 7th. 

NGLISH LANGUAGE and 
LITERATURE, READING and COM- 
POSITION. 

To PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS.—Miss LOUISA 
DREWRY has some time disengaged for LECTURES, 
READINGS, and PRACTICE CLASSES. She is 
also prepared to undertake EXAMINATIONS and 
INSPECTIONS. 

Miss DREWRY continues her COURSES of 
LFSSONSto TEACHERS, and reads with PRIVATE 
PUPILS.—143 King Heury’s Road, London, N.W. 





EUENHEIM COLLEGE, 
HEIDELBERG. 


Head Master, Rev. F. ARMITAGE, M.A., First 
Class Classical Tripos, late Modern Language Master 
at Clifton College. Second Master, R. ALLPRESS, 
M.A., Trin. Coll., Cambridge; assisted by Seven 
Resident French and German Masters. 

BOYS PREPARED for Sandhurst and Woolwich, 
for Public Schools and Universities, or for Com- 
mercial Life. Large football and cricket ground. 
Fives court. English diet. German spoken. Refer- 
ences to Dean of Westminster, President of Trinity 
College, Oxford, or to, parents of boys in the School. 
Junior School for Boys under ten. Indian references. 


R. F. H. PETERS, M.A., Fellow of 
i University College, Oxford (formerly a King’s 
Scholar at Eton, and Scholar of Balliol), takes Four 
or Five PUPILS, aged ten to fourteen. German and 
Drawing if desired. — Plas Héu, Criccieth, North 
Wales. 
LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beautiful Coast and Inland 
Scenery of North Devon. Five acres of ornamental 
grounds. Lawn Tennis Courts. 250 Rooms. Table 
ad’héte at separate Tables from 6 to 8 p.m. Large 
Sea-water Swimming Bath; also Private Baths.— 
Addre:s, MANAGER. 


“Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES. 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Karl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. 














ICTORIA UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES for WOMEN.—TWO SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £20 each for three years will be offered for 
open competition in October next. Successful can- 
didates will be expected to prepare in the Women's 
Department of the Owers College, Manchester, for 
one of the degrees of the Victoria University.—For 
particulars, apply to the Hon. Sec. of the Scholarship 
Fund, Miss BULLEY, Orchard House, Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy, Manchester. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, 
TIVERTON, DEVON. Founded 1€04. 
A FIRST-GRADE CLASSICAL and MODERN 
SCHOOL. 

Head Master—A. L. FRANCIS, M.A. 
(Formerly Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge.) 
EXCELLENT NEW BUILDINGS for 250 BOYS 
ARE NOW OPEN. 

The School isa mile distant from the Town. Fees 
(inclusive) for Boarders, £65 to £75 a year ; for Day 
Boys, £12 to £18; Scholarship Endowment, £600 a 
year. 

Recent Distinctions.—Open Classical Scholarship at 
Balliol College, First-Class Classical Tripos, &¢c., 1883, 
Second Wranglership, Smith’s University Prize, Open 
and Close Scholarships, Indian Civil Service 
sine, First-Class Classical Mods., Fellowship, 

oy 








OITRA COLLEGE, 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
HIGH-CLASS LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. 
The house is spacious and standsin its own grounds. 
Prospectuses on application. 


AMPSTEAD. — HEATH BROW 
SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS, 
Principat—Mrs CASE. 

The SESSION, 1884-85, BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, 
September 24th. 


RT NEEDLEWORK, of all kinds, 


traced and commenced, or finished. Designs 
toorder. Price List forwarded on application to Miss 
PASSAVANT, 54 Albion Street, Leeds. 











LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years, 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa'ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, aud 11s, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 


In Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, and 
Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, avd invigora- 
ting to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Tre Cmer 
Wonprr oF Mopern Times.—This incom- 
parable medicine increases the appetite, strengthens 
the stomach, cleanses the liver, corrects biliousness, 
prevents flatulency, purifies the system, invigorates 
the nerves, and reinstates sound health. The 
enormous demand for thesa Pills throughout the 
globe astonishes everybody, and a single trial con- 
vinces the most sceptival that no medicine equals 
Holloway’s Pills in its ability to remove all com- 
plaints incidental to the human race. They are a 
blessing to the afflicted, and a boon to all that labour 
under internal or external disease. The purification 
of the blood, removal of all restraint from the 
secretive organs, and gentle aperitive action are the 
prolific sources of the extensive curative range of 


Holloway’s Pills. 
BLAIR'S GOUT PILLS. 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


Tue Great REMEDY 
The excruciating pain is qu'ckly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine, 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1jd and 2s 9d per box. 














UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 

Paid-up Capital ... aaa +» £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ani aes we £940,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


ERILS ABOUND on EVERY SIDE! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, 
INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS,—on LAND or WATER, 


AND HAS 
THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PAYS YEARLY 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company, 
CHAIRMAN ... .. Harvie M. Farguuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enn OrriceE—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 


OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... ace w+ £2,500,000 








Capital Paid up... sae eA uae we 200,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders exceed ais aaa am 812,000 
Other Funds exceed ... me ia see _ 1,000, 
ToraL InvesTteD Funps Urpwarps or TWO 


MILLIONS. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,065,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire aud Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
. WILLIAM C, penton } Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. _ 
UN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 
§8.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W. 
FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates. 
IFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
young lives. Large Bonuses. Immediate Settlement 
of Claims. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BAN K— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prace 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
50. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 

application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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ARCHIBALD FORBES. A Short Story by this popular 
«Writer appears in THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE for 











AUGUST. 

— 
_— y 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED, PRICE SIXPENCE; BY POST, EIGHTPENCE. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST. 
1. AWN.” Engraved by B. Istvan, from the Picture by E. J. 
‘ Grecory, A.R A. (Frontispiece.) 
UTLERY and CUTLERS at SHEFFIELD. By H. J. Pater. 


$ With Illustrations by A. Morrow. 

3. P ie WARD. By F. T. Piccorr. With Illustrations. 

4 MASTER BUILDER. By the Authors of “ Historic 
: Winchester.”’ With Ilustrations by G. H. THompson. 

B. BALLAD of SARK. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


me SCRIP. By ArcnuiBALD ForBEs. 
_ By Srantey J. WEYMAN. 


HE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. (To be 
continued.) By C. M. Yonee. 


ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, &c. 


Chaps. 20-21. 


ost ff 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 298. 


AUGUST. Price ls, 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 





REDISTRIBUTION. 

FICTION IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 

A ScENE IN Fiorina LIFE. 

TWELFTH NiGut aT THE LYCEUM. 

CARLYLE AND NEUBERG, 

Mitcuetuurst Pracr. By the Author of ‘For Percival.” Chaps, 11-13, 
REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





NEW WORK BY VERNON LEE. 
FUPHORION: Studies of the Antique and 


the Medizeval in the Renaissance. By VERNON Les, Author of “ Ottilie,’”’ &c. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 


THE CRITICS ON THE ESSAYS IN “ EUPHORION.” 

"*Medisval Love,’ filling nearly one hundred pages. This is certainly a 
masterly performance, going over a wide field, and showing at every stage 
abundant discrimination...... This very able and searching review of a difficult 
subject could scarcely be surpassed from its own standpoint.”’—Atheneum. : 

“A full, luminons and delightful history of the varied fortunes of the Carling 
epic is given in the ‘School of Boiardo.’ Its judgment will bear the fullest 
test.”’—The Academy. ; , cra 

“*Symmetria Prisca’ and the ‘ Portrait Art’ contain some fine thinking on the 
art of the Renaissan-e, and its relation to ancient art.’’—The Spectator. 

* An exquisite paper on ‘ The Out-door Poetry.’’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Perhaps the best and most sat’sfactory of Vernon Lee’s chapters is that 
titled ‘ The Sacrifice,’ in which we have the result of much research and stndy, 
and a great deal of good clew thinking.”—British Quarterly Review. 

“Tn ‘ThelItaly of the Elizabethan Dramatists’ will be found much to modify 
and correct prevalent views. Its conclusions, original as they are, are’ highly 
important and thoroughly proved.” —E. Purcett, in The Academy, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 
Richly Illustrated with Chromo-lithozraphs, Photographs, Etchings, Woodcuts, 
Map, and Portrait. 550 pages, 8vo, price 16s. 


EARLY CHURCH HISTORY, 
TO THE DEATH OF CONSTANTINE, A.D, 337. 


Compiled by the late EDWARD BACKHOUSE., 
Edited and Enlarged by CHARLES TYLOR. 


Preface by THOMAS HODGKIN, 
Autbor of ‘‘ Italy and her Invaders.” 


"Early Church history from a Quaker stand-point is an interesting novelty. 
It is a simple narrative of historic facts, written with beautiful simplicity and 
lucidity, and with conspicuous fairness...... An admirably written and fair narrative 
of the events of the first three centurie:.”—British Quarterly Review. 


“Beautifully illustrated ; epitaphs, mosaics, and other tangible records are 
made excellent use of ..... The book is by far the best popular work we have seen 
on the subject. From beginning to end it is as engrossing as a novel; and the 
brief notice of Mr. Backhouse himself, who was a Quaker of Sunderland, fitly 
preludes what is in every sense a remarkable volume.” —Graphic. 





HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Cco., 
32 PATERNOSTER ROW;; and of all Booksellers, 


THE ‘‘MULTIPLEX ” COPYING PROCESS. 


. NO WASHING-OFF. NO RE-MELTING. 
Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 
This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, who have paid the 
Inventor £500 for the privilege of using it throughout all their Departments. 


Full particulars post free.—C. FELLOWS, 4 Merridale Street, Wolverhampton. 











CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for 


AUGUST. Edited by F. H. S. Escorr. 


CoNTENTS, 
Tue Maratis oF Sarissury, K.G. 
IpEAs aBouT INpDIA. By Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 
THE MEASUREMENT OF CHARACTER. By Francis Galton. 
Morocco. By Captain F. Warren, R.N. 
Our OBLIGATION IN Eaypt. By R. T. Reid, MP. 
Computsory TEMPERANCE. By J. T. Agg. Gardner. 
Tuomas Hosses. By H. W. Hoare. 
Wuat 1s Jupaism? By Lucien Wolf. 
Tue Hovust or Lorps. By James E. Thorold Rogers. 
NvupBark PasHa AND Mr. CiirForp Lioyp. By a British Resident in Cairo. 
HoME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


DESERT WARFARE: Being the Chronicle 


of the Eastern Soudan Campaign. By Benner G. BurLEIGH. Demy 8vo, 
with Maps, 123. 

“Mr. Burleigh has pursued an excellent plan......d very full record of the 
campaign, that will be trustworthy for reference in the future...... The book is 
worth reading from cover to cover, und its value is increased by the numerous 
maps and plans.”’—Atheneum, 


GENERAL GORDON’S LETTERS from 


the CRIMEA, the DANUBE, and ARMENIA, Edited by Demetrius C, 
BovuteErR. Crown 8vo, 53. 
** These quotations may serve to give the reader a fair idea of this interesting series 
of letters which unintentionally display the character of one of the most remark- 
able, able, and single-minded men of this or any other age,’’—Athenewum. 


RUSSIAN TRAVELLERS in MONGOLIA 


and CHINA. By P. Piassetsky. Tran lated by JanE Gorpon-CumMinG. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, with 75 Illustrations, 24s. 
““M. Piassetsky’s narrative of his travels is most interesting, and gives us 
much new information as to the present condition of the interior and frontier 
provinces of China.’’—S¢. James’s Gazette, 


SHORT STUDIES in ECCLESIASTICAL 


HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. By the Rev. H. N. Oxennam. Demy 8vo, 
price 12s. 

“The fruit of patient and honest study, and contains much that is interesting 
and suggestive. Mr. Oxenham writes as a disciple of Dr. Dillinger, and though 
he shews himself a warm adherent of a particular set of opinions, he is for the 
most part free from religious acerbity.’—St. James's Gazette, 


The UNCLASSED: a Novel. By Grorae 


Gissina, Author of ‘ Workers in the Dawn.” 3 vols. crown Svo. 


“The whole book is rich in situations and in interest. The study of character 
is never superficial, and at times really penetrating.”—Evening News. 


The WORLD WE LIVE IN. A Novel. By 


OswaLp CrawrcurpD. A New Edition in the Press. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 





At all Libraries and Booksellers, 
ROWLAND GREY'S NEW HOLIDAY NOVEL. 


Cloth, bevelled boards, crown S8vo, price 5s, 


“IN SUNNY SWITZERLAND.” 


A summer novel in brevity, simplicity of plot, and liveliness of narration,”— 
Saturday Review. 

“The characters are fresh and bright. The book, which answers exactly to its 
title, is a creditable and promising one.”’—Pal! Melt Gazette. 

“Wholesome and pleasant ; conceived with originality, and skilfully composed.” 
—lIllustrated London News, 

** Refined and unexceptionable.”—Academy. 

“The style is flowing, the dialogue crisp, and the pictures of scenery good as 
photographs from life. This novel is a decided success,”—Literary World, 

** Attractive for its vivid pictures of the Swiss country.”—Bell’s Life. 

“His powers of description are good.”—Liverpool A/bion. 

“* Deserves welcome and recommendation.” —Manchester Guardian. 

** With excellent descriptions he has interwoven a charming story of love and 
adventure.” — Belfast Northern Whig. 

“Scenes full of humour, pathos, and interest are described with a graphic pen.”” 
—Continental Gazette (Paris). 

“This delightful little novel succeeds in striking a new vein of pathos and 
humour, and in investing the land of lakes and mountains with fresh interest 
and abiding charm.”—Belgian News (Brussels). 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 
The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Lag for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 


EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 
Price 2s 6d each. 
c N DIN G. 


O Be & for 
Price 23 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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|, ieee and BOOKS for 
TOURISTS. 

STANFORD’S TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE, 
56 pages, revised for 1884, with Index Maps to 
the one-inch Ordnance Surveys of England 
and to the Government Maps of France and 
Switzerland, is just ready, and contains full 
information of the best maps and guides 
obtainable. Post free for penny stamp. 

London: Epwarp StTanrorp, 55 Charing Cross, 8. W. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’, price ls, sewed. 
R. ALFRED DRYSDALE on 
MENTONE. 
J. 8. Vretve and Co., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, London. 


HE CHATEAU of CHANTILLY : 

Its Ancient History and its Modern Restoration 

{see The BUILDER of this week, 4d; by post 43d; 

Annual Subscription, 19s)—also New Hall for the 

Butchers’ Company—Porch, St. Mary’s, Bury &t. 

Edmunds—Articles on the Proposed Additions at 

Westminster Hall ; The Penistone Railway Accident ; 

On Water Supply ; Notes for Students on the History 

of Architecture, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all 
Newsmen. 


Ppestairs and DOWNSTAIRS. 











By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCTIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be vent.—Bankers, 
——. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and C9., 1 Pall Mall 

ast. S.W. 





For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogu, 

of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 

POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 

the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 
payable to 


HENRY STONE AND SON, Marpicturers 
BANBURY. 





HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 
James’s Square, S.W. 
Presipent—Lord HOUGHTON, 
Vick-PRESIDENTS. 

Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
Lord TENNYSON. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year without entrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members. Reading-rooms open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue, 1875, price 16s; to 
Members, 123. Supplement (1875-1880), price 5s; 
to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference te French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


GOLD MEDAL. 
| Caleutta Exhibition, 1884. 
FRY’S 


Preys CARACAS COCOA. 


**A most delicious and valuable 








article.”’—Standard. 


| 
| PURE COCOA ONLY. 
COCOA! ye COCOA EXTRACT. 
| ** Strictly pure, easily assimilated.’’ 
|—W. W. Sroppart, Analyst for Bristol 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 


FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 


FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
FISHER, 188 STRAND. 











PEAR S’ 


SPECIALLY PREPARED 


SOAP. 


FOR DELICATE SKINS. 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the late eminent Surgeon, wrote :—“ I always use it 
myself, and recommend to my patients Pears’ Soap in preference to any other, as 


7 


Being more free from excess of alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the skin.” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





SEASONABLE DELICACY. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


AS BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARD, OR BAKED PUDDING, 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 





ASK FOR 





LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
fate Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. 


N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 
The Finest Meat-Flavouring Ingredient. 
Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 
Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 


and see that no other is substituted for it. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 


Which are caleniated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuire 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS’ 
es Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 


Oilmen generally. 


Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 











LACKWOOD’S MAGAZ 
AUGUST, 1884. No. DOCOXX gn a 


ContTENTS. 
Tur Waters oF HERCULES.—Part I. 
A SKETCH FROM MALVERN, 
THE Bazy’s GRANDMOTHER.—Conclusien. 
CURIOSITIES OF POLITICS. 
* Tommy.”’ 
BERLIN IN 1884. Conclusion. 


SomE TRANSLATIONS FROM THE RUSSIAN OF LrErMoy. 
TOFF. 


JUSTICE FOR THE LorpDS. 


WiLt1am BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh an] 
London. 








Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 14 


_— CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
AUGUST. 
ConTeENTS. 

ARCHDEACON HOLDEN’s TRIBULATION. Illustrated by 
P. Macnab. 

BEAUMARCHAIS, 

Some LireraRy RECOLLECTIONS.—IX. 

Our Lapby or LourpDEs. 

LonGer LIFE. 

Tux TaLk or THE Town. By James Payn. Ohap.5, 
The Old Settle.—Cha . 6. An Audacious Criticism, 
—Chap. 7. A Col ector’s Gratitude.—Chap. 8. How 
to get rid of a Company.—Chap. 9, An Unwelcome 
Visitor, With Illustrations by Harry Furniss, 

London: SmirH, ELtprr, and Co, 15 Waterloo Place, 


Ready on Monday next at all Newsazents, price 1s, 
é iene TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
for AUGUST, 1884. 

. Perit. By Jessie Fothergill. (Continued.) 

» PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF CHARLES READE 
EXTENDING OVER Twenty YEARS. Part I. 

. Hyacintu O’TOOLE. 

. WESTMINSTER SCHOOL, 


hoe 


3 
4 
fs 
5. Tue Rep Manor. Part I. 
7. Two KissEs. 
8 
9 






5. ALLITERATION. 


. Some Points in THIS YEAR'S ART. 

. Mrs. Forrester’s Secret. By Mrs. G. W. 
Godfrey. (Conclusion). 

RicHARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street, 


_" EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
327, is NOW READY. 
CONTENTS. 
1, Memorrs or M. pr VITROLLFS. 
2. Ligutnina Conpucrors. 
. THE CHIEFS OF GRANT. 
THE Divorce OF CATHARINE OF ARAGON. 
LIFE OF MOUNTSTUART ! LPHINSTONE. 
THE FurTuRE OF THE CONGO. 
LIFE AND OPINIONS OF FREDERICK MAURICE. 
JONANN SEBASTIAN Bicn. 
. Herrter’s INTERNATIONAL Law. 
London: Lonamans and Co, Edinburgh: A, and 
C. Buack, 


Dome Cob 


oN 





— QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 315, is PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 


. MonicrpaL LONDON. 

. MODERN SPANISH LITERATURE. 

Tue Romance AND REALITY OF AMERICAN 
RAILROADS. 

PETER THE GREAT. 

ENGLAND AND HER SECOND COLONIAL EMPIRE, 

THe THREE Poems “IN Mrmortam.” 

GREEK ARCHEOLOGY: Mr. FEeRGusson’s 
PARTHENON. 

THE West InpIES AND SuGar Bounties. 

. REDISTRIBUTION AND REPRESENTATIVE DE- 

MOCRACY. 
10. Mr. GiapsTonr’s Foreign Poricy, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, for AUGUST, price 1s, 
NHH EBXPOS ET © &. 
Edited by the Rev. SAMUEL COX, D.D. 
CONTENTS. 
Tue Bearine or “ THe Teacnina’’ ON THE CANON. 
By Ven. Archdeacon rar, D.D., F B.S. 
Tue Irony oF St. Paut. By Prof, John Massie, M.A. 
A Day in Pitatr’s Lire. By the Editor. 
No-ResvurrEcTION Imposstpte. By Rev. George 
Matheson, D D. 
Tue SepruaGint ADDITIONS TO THE HEBREW TEXT. 
By Rev. William J. Deane, M.A, 
Brier NOTICES, 
London: Hopper anp StovauTon, 27 Paternoster 
tow. 


NOom pore 


29 









JUST PUBLISHED. 
In 1 vol. 360 pp. crown 8vo, cloth, price 73 6d; by 


‘ _ post, 83. 
| CIPLES of the COMMON. 
WEALTH, a Treatise. By K>“uND LAWRENCE. 
W1LiiaM Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 





Just published, 8vo, in wrapper, price 64. 
NDIAN FINANCE and GOVERN: 
MENT. By A. B.C. 
Harcuarps, 187 Piccadilly, London. 

Now ready, price 6:1; by pos’, 7d. 
{HURCH AUTHORITY.—PRIZE 
ESSAY and RESULT of COMPETITION, 

’, Ripaway, 169 Piceadilly, London, W. 


Ww 
H EALTH EXHIBITION 
" LITERATU KE. 


HEALTHY NURSERIES and BEDROOMS, in- 
eluding the LYING-IN-ROOM. By Mrs, GiaDe 
STONE. ls. : 

A Complete List of all the Official Handbooks, post- 

free on application. 
London: Wm. Cowes and Sons, Limited, Printers 
and Publishers to the Executive Council, 13 Charing 

Cross, 8.W 
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THE NEW NOVELS, 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The COUNTER of THIS WORLD. 


By Linas WASSERMAN and ISABELLA WED®LE, 
‘Authors of “ David Armstrong,” &e. 


LADY LOWATER’S 


PANION. By the Author of “St, Olave’s,” &e. 
3 vols. 


GAYTHORNE HALL. By John 


M. ForuHerGitu. 3 vols. 


VENUS’ DOVES. By Ida Ash- 


worTH TAYLOR. 3vyols. 


KEEP TROTH. By Walter L. 


BICKNELL, M.A. 3 vols. 
The REAL LORD BYRON. By 
J. 0. JEAFFRESON. Cheap Edition, 1 vol., 5s. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





NEW NOVEL by a NEW WRITER. 
In 8 vols., at all Libraries. 
GAYTHORNE BALL. 
By JOHN M. FOTHERGILIE. 


* A capital picture of the early part of the present 
The history and politics are extremely well 


reign. 
done.”—Athenwum. 

“A book for the times. <A story which from 
beginning to end never loses its fascination. The 





olitical crisis in which the country now finds itself 
a3 much light shed upon it in the pages of this 
novel.”’—Newcastle Chronicle. 


HURST and BLA‘ KETT. 





Now Ready, 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 24s. 
A LAND MARCH FROM ENGLAND 
TO CEYLON FORTY YZARS AGO. 


Through Dalmatia, Montenegro, Turkey, Asia Minor, 
Syria, Palestine, Assyria, Persia, Afghanistan, Scinde, 
and India. 

Of which 7,000 miles on Horseback, 
Illustrated with 3 Maps, and 60 Original Sketches. 
BY 
EDWARD LEDWICH MITFORD, F.R.G.S., 
Ceylon Civil Service (Retired), 

London: 

ll H, ALLEN } and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo (1,609 pages * price 283 i 
THE 


DOCTRINE of SACRED SCRIPTURE. 
A Critical, Historical, and Dogmatical Inquiry into 
the Origin and Nature of the Old and New 
Testaments. 
By GEORGE T. LADD, D.D, 
Professor of Mental ani Moral Philos ophy, 
College. 

* We regret we cannot give our readers the deta led 
estimate of this book which it deserves. Such an 
estimate would require the space and time at the 
command of a quarterly, rather than a weekly re- 


Yale 


viewer...... We admire the lucidity of statement, the 
logical method, and the learning, and above all the 
liberality of the author.’’—Spectator. 


: T. and T. CLARK, 38 George Stree‘. 
5 Rene and Co. 


TOURS. 


The August number of the ART JOURNAL 
(price 2s 6d) includes the following articles of interest 
to those seeking little-known touring grounds :— 


The ISLE of WALCHEREN.— 


HOLLAND. TIilustrated. 


LAON and its CATHEDRAL, A halting 


place on the new St. Gthard route. 


ABOUT ST. BRIDE'S BAY. 
The WESTERN RIVIERA—NICE. 


Illustrated. 


CASTEL FRANCO, Illustrated. 
The TURIN EXHIBITION. Illustrated. 


Edinburg) 
London : Hau. TON, 


AUTUMN 


It also contains two Line Engravings and an 
Etching. 
26 IVY LANE, LONDON, E.C. ; 


or from any Bookseller. 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1834. 
ROFESSOR ALBERT REVILLE’S 
LECTURES on the ORIGIN and GROWTH of 
RELIGION, as Illus'rsted by the Native manasa of 
Mexico and Peru. ‘Translated by the Rey. P. 
‘Wiensrana, M.A. 80, cloth, 10s 6d. 
Witurms and Noreare, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Ediubargh. 





JAPAN. 





Now ready, with Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 2is. 


A HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
CENTRAL AND NORTHERN JAPAN. 


Being a Guide to Tox10, Ki0ro, Ozaka, Haxopate, NaGasakl, and other Cities; the most Interesting 
Parts of the Main Island ; Ascents of the Principal Mountains; Descriptions of Temples ; 
and Historical Notes and Legends. 


By E. M. SATOW, C.M.G.,, 


s Agent and Consul-General at Bangi ok, late Second Secretary and Japanese Secretary to 
H.B.M.’s "Legs ation, and 


IN 


H.M.’s 


Lieutenant A. G S. HAWES, 
Royal Marines (Retired). 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








This day is published. 


THE BABYS GRANDMOTHER. 


By L. B. WALFORD, 
Smith: a Part of his Life,” ‘‘ Cousins,” &e. 


(Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine.) 


Author of “ Troublesome Daughters,” “ Mr, 


3 vols. post 8vo, 253 61. 


This day is published. 


LUCIA, HUGH, and ANOTHER. By 


Mrs. J. H. NeEEpetL, Author of ** Julian Kars- 


-Tais day is published. 
THOUGHTS ON ART 


AND 










lake’s Secret.” 3 vols. post 8 v0, 25s 6d. 
pid ; AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS 
‘The novel has a grasp and force of ¢ er- 7 
drawing and a dramatic energy whieh places it far ix OF 
front of anything Mrs. Needell has done before, and GIOVANNI DUPRE 
in front of most of the novels of the day... he st 3 


Translated from the Italian by 
E. M. PERUZZI, 
With the Permissicn of the Author. 
Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 


lives. The passion in it vibrates throug h every scone 
between the principal actors, yet the feeling is never 
forced nor exagzerated......The story is one of deep 
interest and strongly te igin: al power.’—Daily News. 
**Tt would not be very easy to fin] in modern fiction a 
more skilful and subtle study of character than that 











This day is published. 





which Mrs, Needell has given us in this very original 

c ynception ene The essential —". 3 of a good work LANCELOT WARD, MP. ° 
of fiction this novel certainly has. Not the least is a A LOVE STORY. 

singularly vigorous and, as the expre ssion is still, we pears are fe 

suppose, compliments ary, masculine style.”’—Pall By GEORGE TEMPLE, 

Mall Gazette. Crown 8y0, 73 6d. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





All the Best New Books are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS. 


BOXES and PARCELS of the BEST and NEWEST BOOKS are forwarded daily from 
MUDINW’S SELECT LIBRARY to Town and Village Reading Rooms, and Book Societies 
in every part of the kingdom. 

Two or three friends in any neighbourhood may unite in One Subscription, and obtain a 
Best Books of the season on the lowest possible terms. 





constant succession of the 
Prosp cluses Postage Free on Application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





CLERGY M UTUAL ASSU RANCE SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED A.D.. 1829. 
PATRONS, 

His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
Presipent—The Rizht Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Drpouty-CHAIRMAN—ROBERT FEW, Esq, 
Actuary—STEWART HELDER, Esq. | Puysicran—Dr. STONE. 

FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1884:— 


Total Funds _... wen - ve aa oe oon ee nse «» £3,148,166 
Total Annual Income ... £343, 271 
Total Amount of Cla'ms upon De ath c ba ~ 3: 688 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus ... 347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


BONUS.— £437,347 was distribute 1 amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth Quinquennial Division of Profits. 
Of these, 1,070 were then, by means of Bonus, not only altogether freed from the payment of Annual 
Ay remiums, but he ud, in almost e very case, additions made to the sums originally assured. 

PREMIUMS.—Assurances may be effected to the extent of £7,500 at very moderate Rates of Premium, 
one-fifth of which may remain a charge upon the Policy, to be repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial 
Division of Profits. 

MANAGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past financial year, £4 5s 9d. per cent. 
of the total income. 

QUALIFICATION.—The C!ergy and such of the Laity as areconnected with them by kindred or marriage. 

MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 

Copies of the 55th Annual Report and Revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &., may be had on appli- 

cation to the Office, 1 and 2 THE SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


RLES READE’S NEW NOVEL.—Now ready, complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


SINGLEHEART AND DOUBLEFAGE: A Matter-of-Fact Romance, 


By the AUTHOR of “IT I3 NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” 
“ The story is told with per“ect clearness and precision, ani th : traits of human nature that it is meant to show it does show as plainly and as forcibly as words 
ean convey them......It is just a p‘ece of the story-teller’s art neatly and sharply finished. There ig no useless discussion, no : ontemplative analysis; the object isto .. 
put the characters clearly before the reader and to leave no vagueness aout the story, and that objest is never lost sight “of.” —Athenwum, 


SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL. 


SAINT MUNGO’S CIT Y. 


By SARAH TYTLER, Author of ‘‘ The Bride’s Pass,’’ “‘ Lady Bell,” &c, 3 vols. crown 8vo. At all Libraries. 





é 




















No. 
= is 
PRINCESS” N'A"PRAKINE ant. 
e . Torics ‘ 
y OUIDA. 3 vols. crown 8vo. At all Libraries. Lord | 
“‘More interesting even than ‘ Under Two Flags.’ It BT rank among the very best of Ouida’s novels.’’—Evening News. t Se 
The ‘1 
Past 1 
Mrs. 
A Nev 
The F 
rs 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN.” 


DOROTHY FORSTER. 

















Pp es By WALTER BESANT. 83 vols. crown 8vo. At all Libraries. . 
“ A veal Hu®de force. Mr. B sant’s ability bas never before been shown so,couspicuonsly...... The book is a gennine romance......There cin be no doubt that the 
book will have ghe succezs which it fully deserves.’’—Atheneum. ‘The reader is so charmei with the'style of the book, he foll« OWS 8) reaiily, yet always conscious ‘ Lord | 
of a fine and dqii a‘e flavour of the past, the narrative of the Northambriw Lily who tells the tale of ths Kulof Dorwentwater, th vt heown only realisa by an effort Trath 
the pains and akill w vents have gone to the prov iding of anch easy reading.”’~ Spectator. The 
SO ae —_——_—- - 4 Glas 


NEW ‘NOVEL BY THE AUTHOK ¢ OF “LOVE THE DEBT. ib 


- 4 2 "sa ee 8 GAM EE. Omer 


By BASIL? 3 vols. et crown 8yvo. At ull Libraries, ‘* A deliciously humorous book, containing creations ot character worthy of Dic dian '—Wiitehall Review. 





































































































a nite LsrrTEr 
KATHARINE SAUNDERS’S NEW STORY. 3% 
HEART SALVAGE, BY SEA AND LAN D. — 
Pome By Mrs. COOPER (K AGH SAUNDE R-). 3 vols. crown Gro. At all adtwation, Siete, [Immedia'ely, *,* T 
~NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. Crown nae cloth aten, 3: 6deac “ i — 
ANNAN WATER By Robert Buchanan. | The HIGH MILLS. By Katharine Saunders. 
A SHORT HISTORY of OUROWN TIMES. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
The LIFE of the FIELDS. By Richard J efferies, , Author of ‘‘ The Gamekeeper at Home.” ‘Crowa 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, ne 
HOW the POOR LIVE. By George R. Sims. With 60 Illustrations by Frederick Barnard. Large 4to, , Is. 
ENGLAND UNDER GLADSTONE. By Justin H. McCarthy, M. .P. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. om 
Lord BEACONSFIELD: a Biography. By T. P. OConnor, MP. Sixth Edition, with Additions. Crown: 8vo, 7s 6d. cent. 
ACADEMY NOTES, 1880-1884. With over 7v0 Fac-simile Illustrations. Complete : in 1 vol., ‘cloth limp, 6s. a 
ENGLISH CARICATURE and SATIRE on NAPOLEON the FIRST. By John Ashton, Author of ‘* Social Life in the but it 
he Re gn of Queen Anne.”’ With 1.0 Illustra‘ions from the Originals, 2 vols. ane 8vo, achavshainomicel sco other 
The BOOK of the SWORD; being ¢ a History of the Sword and its Use in all Countries, , from the Earliest Times. and 
By RICHARD F. BURTON. * With numerous Lllustr ation is, large 4to, cloth extra, 32s. of E: 
ROUND the GALLEY-FIRE. ‘By W. Clark Russell, Author of “The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor.’ ” Crown 8vo, 6s. _ 
A DICTIONARY of MIRACLES: Imitative, Real'stic, and Dogmatic. By Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. (Uniform with on th 
cc ceca cle cities nce of th 
AUTHORS and their WORKS, with the DATES. By Rev. E. C. ‘Brewer, Ss. D. “Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s, been 
ONE THOUSAND MEDICAL MAXIMS and SURGICAL HINTS, for Infancy, Adult Life, Middle Age, and Old Age. ee 
By N. E. DaVIES, L.R C.P. Crown 8vo, ls; clot h, 1s 62 woe Th 
NURSERY HINTS: a Mother's Guide i in 1 Health and Disease. By N. E. Davies, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. Mud: 
The PATIENT'S VADE-MECUM: How to Benefit by Medical Advice and Treatment, By William Knight, thing 
M.R GS, and EDWARD KNIGHE, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, ls; cloth, 1s 6. Gord 
a cee b 
HOW to FORETELL the WEATHER with the POCKET SPECTROSCJPE. By F. W. Cory, M.R.C.S8.Eng., i 
F. BM Met. et.Goc., =. Wits} ith 10 Tilustr ati ons, crown 8vo, is ; | cloth, Is 61. light 
The SAG ACITY and MORALITY of 1 PL ANTS: a Sketch of the Life and Conduct of the Vegetable Kingdom. By J. E. fabri 
TAYLOR, F.L.S., &. With Coloured Fount spiece and 100 Lilustrations. Crown saad cloth extra, 7s 64 
A SYNOPSIS of the BACTERIA and YEAST-FUNGI and ALLIED SPECIES. ” By W. B. Grove, B.A. With mi 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 33 6: 
fand 
The ROYAL GUIDE to the LONDON CHARITIES, 1884-5. By Herbert Fry. Showing, in ansmnniiane Order, their a su 
Name, Date 2» of Foundativa, 4 Ada tress, 8, Objects, Annual Income, Chief Offi. als, &e. Crowr n 1 BO, ¢ cloth, Is 6d, _ rat oe mah some 
TWO-SHILLING POPULAR NOVELS. Ag 8vo, Illustrated Covers. New Vebeness now Publishing : — sens 
By Walter Besant. By J ulian Hawthorne. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. absu 
The Capt and — of Men, Prisce gee St G | eH The Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. agai 
aptains oom. rs. eor, e 00 er. ° 
F BY Robert Buchanan. The Howe Raby. aa aH “ Women are Pe Mak oY. Se. a 
The ecuien st Madeline. | stoma al -” ail - By R. Louis Stevenson. te - 
Love Me for Ever. By Henry W. Lucy. New Arabian Nights. ry 
be 
By M. Betham-Edwards. | Gideon Fleyce. , By W. Moy Thomas. é 
Kitty. By J. Masterman. A Fight for rh. one, 
By Percy Fitzgerald. Half-a-Dozen Daughters. By Anthony Trollope. shor 
The Lady of Biantome. . . By D. Christie Murray. Frau Frohmann, ate « Merton Fay. bat 
oseph’s Cat, | Coals of Fire. epe mn oa | 
PU xreeny Pod Sir H. Bartle Frere. ” By the Gate of the Sea. By Frances E. Trollope. to ¢ 
” iil nia acum By Justin McCarthy, M.P. Like Ships upon the Sea. alre; 
By Hain Friswell. The 4 of a Season, By Mark Twain. A 
One of Two. " By oe. A Tramp Abroad. The Stolen White be o 
By Charles Gibbon. Bimbi. In Maremma. Elephant. thei 
The Flower of the Forest.| A Heart’s Problem. By Seine Payn. By Sarah Tytler. whe: 
The Braes of Yarrow, A Grape from a = eg | For Cush Only: The Biide’s Pass. the 
By Bret Harte. By Margaret Agnes Paul. By J. .. Winter. : 
Californian Stories. Gentle and simple. Cavalry Life. Regimental Legends. B 
London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. Fou 
Loxpon: Printed by Joun CampBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 weed Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “ Specrator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, "aforesaid, Sauurday, July 26th, 1 





